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The Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 


Especially attractive and favorable to the 
Insured. 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment, containing attractive and 
novel features, with High Values at Low 
Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making 
; Opportunities 


OFFICERS 


E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President S. R. Drown, Secretary 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


i ge HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, 


Ss 
In Indiana 
and for yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. 


we have some exceedingly good terri- Look over and compare these terms: 
tory open for General Agents who de- 
sire to build for themselves a perma- 
nent and profitable business. 


Sales Books That Sell (Non-cancellable) 


Also Disability Income, Waiver 
as well as charts outlining the follow- of Premiums, etc. 
ing policies are some of the reasons 


for the success of our field men. ALL IN ONE POLICY 


SSMU eS 


1. Non-Medical 6. Participating — Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
2. Salary Savings 7. Non-Participating named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can 


s oe et > - enterog Sell.” In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 
. JU ey 


5. Payor Insurance 10. Health - Accident There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
Vice President, Eugene F. Reed, will tell you all about it, 


“Grow With Us” Write him direct—and directly, 


We also have some available territory open 


in Mlinoie, lowa, Missouri, Michigan, and Ohio UNITED LIFE 


Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Company AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(formerly Mutual Life of Illinois) c e 
Springfield, Illinois oncord, ; 
H. B. Hill, President Lip] ab. Fellini Ageded Divesiel New Hampshire INQUIRE! 
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PERFECT PROTECTION 
commands enthusiastic 
approval everywhere 











Almost unknown in the experience of Perfect 
Protection Men are many objections commonly 
influencing the life underwriter’s failure. 


Perfect Protection actually appeals to the man 
who, if canvassed with life insurance alone, 
would say: 


I will talk about anything else but life in- 
surance. 


I am absolutely not interested in life insurance. 
I am single and don’t need life insurance. 


I don’t carry any life insurance and never will. 
I am not ready for life insurance now. 
It’s a good thing if I die, but what if I live? 


Almost incredible, yet, the actual experience 
of Perfect Protection Men the country over 
daily substantiates this impressive fact. 


Why use your energy, time and effort in daily 
breaking down established opinions and con- 
victions when Perfect Protection sweeps into 
the Open Mind ? 


ten prospects who have previously refused to buy life insurance from him, 


A eo h all en g e | Wechallenge every experienced underwriter to solicit, with Perfect Protection, 





A PERFECT PROTECTION ILLUSTRATION 





Accident—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for LIFE if disabled by any accident. 


Total Permanent Disability by Accident— 
$3,200.00 every year for LIFE if totally and 
permanently disabled by accident. No further 
premiums to pay and no deductions from the 
face of the life policy to offset indemnity so paid. 

Total Permanent Disability by Sickness— 
$3,200.00 for one year if totally and permanently 
disabled by sickness and $600.00 each year there- 
after. No further premiums to pay and no de- 
ductions from the face of the life policy to offset 
indemnity so paid. 





Sickness—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for fifty-two weeks if disabled by any sickness. 


Old Age—$5,000.00 cash to you at age 65, or 


Natural Death—$5,000.00 cash or a substantial 
monthly income to your family should you not 
survive the age of 65. 


Death by Accident—$15,000.00 cash or $10,000.00 
cash AND a monthly income to your family 
should death result from accident. 








If you are further interested in this service which accomplishes everything possible for life 
insurance to do, and in addition easily overcomes the cause of the greatest of all sales 
resistance—human selfishnesse—write today for our booklet:*‘Selling Perfect Protection.” 


LANCE LIFE 


Fn 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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CONVENTION PLANS 
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Arrangements for Life Underwriters 
Meeting in Memphis 


SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 


“Million Dollar Round Table” to Be an 
Innovation at Sessions 

An innovation will be introduced at the 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, which 
is to be held on October 12, 13 and 14 at the 
Peabody hotel in Memphis, Tenn. 

Plans are now being made for “The Million 
Dollar Round Table.” Only those life under- 
writers who are willing to go on record as hav- 
ing paid for at least $1,000,000 of business dur- 
ing the calendar year 1926 or up to October 
1, 1927, will be admitted to this special group 
meeting. Group insurance is not to be included 
in the individual records. 

The session will be absolutely informal, with 
no prearranged program. The conference will 
last two or three hours and be devoted to ways 
and means recently used by those in attendance 
in closing big cases. 

If this idea proves as successful as its spon- 
sors hope it will be, it is expected that the “Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table” will become a perma- 
nent informal group within the ranks of the 
National Association. 

Invitations to all million-dollar producers are 
now being sent out, this particular group 
embracing approximately 200 men. 

The Memphis Association, profiting by the 
many preceding conventions, and with the rec- 
ords still available of the previous occasion on 
which it entertained the National Association, 
is going about its preparations in an enthu- 
siastically systematic manner. 

Edward J. McCormack, National committee- 
man from the Memphis Association and gen- 
eral chairman of the arrangement committee, 
and Harry G. Allen, president of the Memphis 
Association, who has just been re-elected to 
succeed himself, are firm believers in personal 
contact, and are laying great stress upon the in- 
dividual responsibility of each Memphis under- 
writer to supplement personally the reception 
accorded by the association. 

With the exception of certain speakers of 
local prominence, the details of the program 
are in the hands of Paul F. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association and chairman 
of its program committee. As has been an- 
nounced, the general theme of the conventiori 
will be “Completing Life’s Plan Through Life 
Insurance.” 

The meeting of the boa~‘ of trustees of the 
National Association will be held at 9.30 on the 
morning of October 11 and the pre-convention 

(Concluded on page 11) 


W. B. CLARK DIES 


Chairman of the Board of the A=tna 
Fire Was Buried Monday 


HAD BEEN 70 YEARS IN INSURANCE 


Career Remarkable for Achievements—Was 
Almost 60 Years With the Company 
William B. Clark, chairman of the board of 

the AZtna (Fire) Insurance Company of Hart- 

ford, died at his home in that city last Satur- 
day morning at the age of eighty-six. Mr. 

Clark, who was twice married, is survived by 

his second wife, by a daughter, and by three 

grandsons and a step-daughter. The funeral 
took place on Monday of this week from the 

Clark home at 268 Farmington avenue, Hart- 

ford, and burial was at Cedar Hill Cemetery. 

Chairman Clark was one of the most dis- 
tinguished and best-known executives the fire 
insurance business in this. country ever pos- 
sessed. His career was the more remarkable 
for the fact that he devoted 70 years to the 
institution of insurance as applied to fire lines. 
For all but ten of those years, he was an 
officer of the A=tna Insurance Company and 
personally made large and important contribu- 
tions to the energy and acumen responsible for 
that great organization. 

Born in Hartford on June 29, 1841, Mr. Clark 
attended public school in that city and later 
went to a private school headed by his uncle. 
On leaving school, he went into the offices of 
the Hartford Courant, of which his father 
was then publisher and remained there for 
about one year. In 1857, he joined the per- 
sonnel of the Phoenix Insurance Company, 
which was in its third year at the time, and 
became bookkeeper and accountant. He soon 
won recognition for unusual ability and suc- 
cessively became cashier, assistant to the presi- 
dent and secretary; being elected to the last- 
named post in 1863. 

Mr. Clark cast his fortunes with the A®tna 
Insurance in November, 1867, when he was 
made assistant secretary of that company. His 
duties in that post also involved the direction 
of the underwriting department and his suc- 
cess was such that more and more of the con- 
duct of the company came within his jurisdic- 
tion and, in 1888, he was elected vice-president. 
His promotion to the presidency of the com- 
pany came in 1892 and in 1923 he retired from 
active executive duties and became chairman 
of the board, confining his attention chiefly to 
financial affairs. 

In addition to his several positions with the 
7ZEtna Insurance Company, Mr. Clark served 
as vice-president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in 1894 and 1895, becoming presi- 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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OPPOSE COMPULSORY 
COVER 


Steamship Owners Against Such Lia- 
bility Insurance 


MOVEMENT ON GREAT LAKES 


Be Adopted at Amsterdam 
Maritime Conference 

Detroit, Micu., August 8.—Sentiment 
among operators of steamship lines on the Great 
Lakes is preponderantly against adoption of 
compulsory passenger liability insurance, an 
innovation which has been advocated in some 
maritime quarters to affect all passengers car- 
ried internationally over routes of 100 miles 
or more. Such was the opinion voiced here 
recently by C. F. Bielman, Jr., of the White 
Star Navigation Company, president of the 
Inland Water Lines Association. The associa- 
tion includes all of the principal passenger- 
carrying lines plying the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Bielman foresaw an exceedingly difficult 
situation existing in the passenger service on 
the lakes should such rules be adopted at the 
international maritime conference being held in 
Amsterdam, Holland, this week. The vast num- 
ber of passengers carried internationally as 
daily occurrence along the United States-Cana- 
dian boundary, which passes through four of 
the five Great Lakes, would almost make the is- 
suance of individual insurance policies a physi- 
cal impossibility, not to consider the unwar- 
ranted expense, the steamship official declared. 

Giving his views Mr. Bielman said: 

_ This movement started several years ago, and 
it was apparently first intended to cover the 
transportation of immigrants. It has now been 
broadened, however, and there is an effort afoot 
to make it cover the carrying of all passen- 
gers over the international routes of the dis- 
tance specified. Each country could include its 
coastwise or internal water traffic at its own 
pleasure. Great Britain appears to be giving 
the plan its main support, while Germany, Nor- 
way, and the United States seem opposed. 

Passengers on lake steamers are amply pro- 
tected now by our P. & I. insurance against 
accident through negligence of steamboat com- 
panies but if this new scheme were carried out, 
boats like the Tashmoo, carrying 3000 passen- 
gers daily over routes which would come under 
the rule, would find it necessary to hand out 
something like $3,000,000 in insurance cover- 
age for every trip. 

When it is considered that most tickets are 
sold in the half hour period each morning be- 
tween 8:30 and 9 o’clock, the physical propor- 
tions the problem of issuing such insurance 
would assume can readily be seen. This is 
entirely without considering the huge expense 
which would be involved. 

Mr. Bielman said that Frank Munson of the 
Munson Steamship Lines would present the at- 
titude of the Inland Water Lines Association 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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HAT will probably be the first aerial 
lighthouse in this country is planned for 
the dome of the new citadel of the American 
Insurance Union at Columbus, Ohio. Accord- 
ing to the original design of the building, four 
bronze lanterns were to be suspended from each 
corner of the tower, but the awakened interest 
in commercial aviation caused those in charge 
to alter the arrangements. The present plan is 
to mount five giant beacon lights, one on each 
of the four corners of the tower and one at 
the top of the dome, the rays of which will 
serve to guide aviators flying at night. 
* * * 
F an ordinary life insurance policy can be 
considered as an endowment at age 85, what 
would you call a policy that had been written 
on the life of Mrs. Rachel Riddle, of North 
Carolina, when she was 1 year old? The lady 
in question celebrated her 108 birthday recently. 
James Monroe was President of the United 
States when she was born in 1819, and Napo- 
leon was a prisoner at St. Helena. Mrs. Rid- 
dle has spent almost all her life in the moun- 
tains of her birthplace in Yancey county and 
ascribes her longevity to tobacco. When a 
child of 8, she was sickly and thin and a doctor 
advised her father to teach her to smoke. Re- 
sult—108 years of life. Who says you can not 
prove any desired thing by statistics? 
* * * 
HEN the name of S. T. Whatley, general 
agent for the A®tna Life in Chicago, 
was mentioned as a possible successor to Gerald 
Eubank in the New York city general agency 
of that company, friends pointed out that he is 
now, due to changes, at the head of the largest 
7Etna Life agency in the country and would 
gain nothing by moving to New York. Inci- 
dentally, in addition to his prowess as a life 
insurance man, Mr. Whatley is a golfer of 
note. He recently returned from an extensive 
tour of Europe, spending much time in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Mr. Whatley played golf 
on the famous St. Andrews course in the home 
of the “ancient and honorable game” during the 
same week in which Bobby Jones was practic- 
ing for the British Open Tournament. It is 
said that the Chicago general agent played the 
course with a set of rented clubs and made 
such a favorable score that he bought the out- 
fit with the idea of confounding the talent in 
the Windy City. The seven irons and three 
wooden clubs are understood to have cost just 
$36. Do I hear a howl from this side of the 
Pond? 
* * * 
N the business side, Mr. Whatley says he 
was impressed by the difference in selling 
life insurance in England and selling it here. 
He says that over there they buy it, while here 
it has to be sold. English insurance men are 
counselors no one of whom would think of 
making a cold canvass among leading. business 
men, 


o uow evils of legal delays, postponements of 
trials and sentences and similar moves of 
attorneys in criminal court actions are readily 
apparent in the now-famous Sacco and Vanzetti 
case. If these men were guilty, the death pen- 
alty should have been inflicted years ago. If 
they were innocent they should have been re- 
leased. Procrastination is expensive, inimical 
to the administration of justice and destructive 
of the deterring influence swift punishment 
should have on others. As far as the guilt of 
Sacco and Vanzetti is concerned, I, personally, 
am satisfied with the recent investigation con- 
ducted by Governor Fuller of Massachusetts 
and the able and intelligent individuals who 
aided him. Men like President A. L. Lowell 
of Harvard, Judge Robert Grant and Presi- 
dent S. W. Stratton of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology are neither fools nor dab- 
blers and their joint opinion, formed after care- 
ful study, is more than apt to be correct. 


* * x 


HE unfortunate example of this case, 

purely from the standpoint of the manner 
in which interference succeeded for years, is 
not wholesome. Insurance companies know too 
well how difficult it is to accelerate court ac- 
tions. They lose hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars from this cause, not only directly but 
through the activity of criminals out on bail 
or those who are eventually released because 
evidence, long after a crime, is difficult to se- 
cure and relatively easy to discredit. Limping 
justice cannot win in the race against crooks. 


* * * 


NOTHER consideration is that delays feed 

the flame of misled public opinion of a 
kind that makes for inter-racial and inter-State 
enmity. Finally there comes a point where 
the criminal is looked upon as a martyr, and 
well-intentioned persons plead with pardon 
boards and reform societies in his behalf. 


* * * 


Hap influence of mistaken public sympathy 
is tremendous. This was seen a few years 
ago when Russia, needing money, sought to sel! 
the jewels of the old regime in this country. 
Favorable notices of the matter appeared in 
the newspapers and cinema theaters showed 
pictures of the plunder. The cold fact that a 
brutal murderer, with bloody hands, was com- 
ing to sell the spoils of his fanatical orgy was 
cleverly overlooked. The doubinouchka, the 
song of the Volga boatmen, was only a pleasant 
melody here, and its strains, coming from Amer- 
ican orchestras, revealed nothing of the sights 
it accompanied in the land of the Bear; homes 
in flames; captured men, stripped of their cloth- 
ing, nakedly facing bestial executioners; and 
all the red welter of drunken power in the 
hands of a few. 


~ 
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NFORTUNATELY, there is no Hack 
Writers Union so I can’t go on strike to- 
day with the rest of the Sacco-Vanzetti sym- 


pathizers. 
+e 


ARRY K. (SMOKY) ROGERS, engineer 
of the fire prevention department of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau, who has quite a 
reputation as a humorist and_ entertainer 
through the unique fire prevention exhibits he 
gives in his trips about the country, showed that 
he could turn his hand to another trick, recently. 
When the pleasure boat “Favorite” met with 
disaster on Lake Michigan, Mr. Rogers hap- 
pened upon the scene and immediately divested 
himself of his clothing and plunged into the 
water, recovering the bodies of two of the vic- 
tims. He subsequently aided in the resuscita- 
tion of several persons who were barely alive 
when brought on board the rescue boat. Mr. 
Rogers merits the congratulations he is receiv- 
ing on his gallant act. 


* *k * 


HAVE in hand a communication from John 
X. Wegmann, president of the New Or- 
leans Exchange, which is something more than 
a mere announcement. It is poetry, or, at least, 
the best piece of boom literature that has come 
my way in a long time. The most delightful 
thing about it is that anyone who has ever vis- 
ited New Orleans will agree that Mr. Weg- 
mann is telling the truth when he says: 
“Coming at a time when the climate is un- 
equalled anywhere, the week of October 17, 
those who visit ‘America’s Most Interesting 
City’ will find an atmosphere most delightful, 
a city quaint in history and as interesting as 
the Old World itself... The French Quarter, 
‘Vieux Carre,’ is the delight of artists because 
of the many inspirations derived from observa- 
tion, to say nothing of the ecstasy of visiting 
historic St. Louis Cathedral, Pontalba Build- 
ings, Cabildo, where General Lafayette was 
quartered, and the transfer of Louisiana from 
Spain to France and then to the United States 
was made, the French Market, the~home pre- 
pared for Napoleon Bonaparte and many other 
historic places too numerous to mention 
“New Orleans is surrounded with waterways 
where the heart of those who love to lure the 
finny tribe can have their most ambitious appe- 
tite gratified. The Mighty Mississippi, Lake 
Pontchartrain, Lake Borne, Lake Catherine, 
Chef Menturer, numerous Bayous. 


“Those with an epicurean taste can satiate 
their Lucullean desire in the many famous res- 
taurants for which the Crescent City is noted, 
for it has been truly said and it stands no con- 
tradiction that New Orleans is second to 10 
place in the world for good cooking and eats.” 


+ ee 


FORGOT to add that the occasion of this 
charming piece is the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
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THE BOY’S OPPORTUNITY 

RACTICALLY any boy born in the 

United States, these days, inherits 
the opportunity to earn at least $50,000 
and retire at old age on a pension of 
$1,000 a year or more. Such is the glit- 
tering promise that the practice of thrift 
will fulfill and there are facts and figures 
to prove this claim in the first unit of 
thrift educational material being issued 
by the National Thrift Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. as a part of its enlarged 1927 
program to commemorate the tenth anni- 
versary of its activity. 

This thrift unit, prepared under the di- 
rection of the savings division of the 
American Bankers Association, has just 
been completed and will be made avail- 
able to the public early in the Fall. It is 
one of seven different units which will be 
released at intervals throughout the year. 
Each is to cover the thrift topic from 
some different angle. Each is to be edited 
by some business organization which has 
some phases of the National Thrift Pro- 
gram as its prime motive. One unit, for 
example, will be prepared by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
will go into the subject of life insurance 
as applied thrift. Another will be spon- 
sored by the Federal Council of Churches. 
In this way, it is expected that the most 
comprehensive review ever presented of 
Ways and means toward thrifty living will 
be available to the American business 
man, 

Life insurance men throughout the 
country should be able to cooperate with 
this movement to their own and their 


policyholders’ advantage. Thrift is a sub- 
ject particularly close to the business of 
life indemnity. Fully understood, and 
logically followed out, thrift leads inevit- 
ably to the purchase of adequate amounts 
of life insurance and any tendency toward 
amplifying the public conception of thrift 
is necessarily of deep interest to insur- 
ance men. 





GET ON THE BANDWAGON 

HE few persons in the United States 

who may have doubted the possi- 
bilities of commercial aviation here 
should have been convinced last week 
when the new Ford all-metal, tri-motored 
“flying truck” dropped typewriters by 
parachute at Curtiss Field, thus complet- 
ing deliveries of merchandise without 
landing. 

The aeroplane, which cost $46,000, 
flew from Hadley Field, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, to Curtiss Field, New York, 
and dropped three typewriters from a 
height of 700 feet and a second lot from 
a height of 250 feet. The parachutes 
functioned perfectly and the typewrit- 
ers, which had been packed in special 
boxes, were not damaged. The aircraft, 
which is equipped with racks for 200 
typewriters, will be used by the Royal 
Typewriter Company to make deliveries 
all over the country, though it is not 
expected that the parachute method will 
often be used. ; 

Added to the delivery of typewriters 
by air, another item of interest to aerial 
enthusiasts came to light with the an- 
nouncement by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, at Washington, D. C., that it 
expects a national airway from New 
York to Atlanta to be in operation before 
the winter comes. 

Commercial aviation is rapidly becom- 
ing an important means of transportation 
in America, and the insurance companies 
that “get in on the ground floor” will be 
the ones to reap the benefit in the future. 
Aviation underwriting and inspection 
divisions must be developed; not by in- 
surance men who have been in the busi- 
ness long enough to reach high executive 
rank, but, better, by men connected with 
commercial aviation who have made a 
sufficient study of insurance to be per- 
fectly familiar with the application and 
practice of the new indemnity forms. If 
the insurance companies lure such men 
to handle their aviation departments, the 
future will bring proof or their wisdom. 


5 








VALUE FOR THEIR MONEY 
OO often the average man’s idea of 
casualty insurance is something for 
which he pays out good money, never 
sees and seldom gets any return from. 
He does not easily comprehend in any 
tangible fashion just what protection 
means. If he has a loss when uninsured 
he puts up a howl either against his local 
agent, against a company or both. If a 
company is on the risk when he has a 
loss, and he receives the indemnity, he is 
prone to forget that item and may turn 
away indifferently the next time someone 
tries to sell him insurance. 

As a matter of fact, the public today 
receives real value for its money when 
it buys casualty or surety. policies or 
bonds. Not only that, but the quality of 
service delivering the coverage is finer 
than ever before. This point is 
exceptionally well brought out by Freder- 
ick Richardson, United States manager 
of the General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, in a message he 
has written for the July-August number 
of “The General’s Review,” the house 
organ of the company. With regard to 
value received when buying casaulty in- 
surance, Manager Richardson says: 

The casualty business has forged ahead 
and there has been a substantial increase in the 
the year in which our company has shared to 
volume of premiums during the first half of 
the extent of $1,500,000. What is the reason 
for this increase? Certainly not to any greater 
trade activity than there was last year because 
most of the trade indicators are lower rather 
than higher. Not to any marked increase in 
rates because there has been none. It would 
appear that the American public is being rapidly 
educated in the value of all forms of indemnity 
coverage, and the demand that we now experi- 
ence for insurance protection is by no means a 
sign of exceptional prosperity in the country— 
it is simply a proof of that development. I 
hardly think there is anything people are buying 
today from which they get more value for their 
money than they do out of their casualty insur- 
ance expenditures. The general efficiency of the 
companies, the low administration costs and 
the careful investment of the assets are enabling 
us to return more out of the casualty insurance 
dollar than has ever been returned out of any 
other insurance dollar excepting life where the 
conditions are not comparable. We not only 
give protection, but valuable services which 
would be costly for individuals if they had to 
perform them themselves, but which, because 
of our wide operations, are furnished in a most 
economic way. 

It is a pity that every prospective as- 
sured cannot be compelled to read the 
preceding paragraph. The sales troubles 
of agents would largely vanish if such a 
course were possible. 
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is Missouri State Life 





$700,000,000! 


HE Missouri State Life is proud of its 35 years; proud of its record 
T of achievement, and especially is it proud of its present position in 

the list of America’s great insurance Companies. It is one of the 
leaders—and one of the fastest growing Companies in the Country. Its 
business has more than doubled in the past five years. Its assets have 
nearly trebled. 


The Company today has more than $700,000,000.00 of life insurance in 
force. It is the largest life insurance Company in the great southwest. 
The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and 
which is responsible for its remarkable growth is the result of broad 
vision and wise management. The men who control the Missouri State 
Life are men of wide experience, men who are accustomed to big scale 
business—great Commercial and Industrial leaders of the Country. 


It is this spirit of progress that has made the Missouri State Life the 
great, outstanding Company that it is—A great Company daily growing 
greater. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, Saint Louis 
Three Quarters of a Billion Before the Year Ends! 
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LIFE INSURANCE 








CONNECTICUT FRATERNALS 


Societies Had 1926 Gains in Member- 
ship and Business 








INSURANCE IN FORCE WAS $5,837,- 
222,869 





Figures of 54 Organizations Licensed in 
Nutmeg State 

Moderate gains in membership and in insur- 
ance in force of the fraternal societies are in- 
dicated by the statistics published in Part III 
of the annual report of the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Department, released last week by Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham. This volume 
relates to fraternal societies only and completes 
the department annual report for 1927. 

Figures are included for the 54 fraternal so- 
cieties licensed in Connecticut. The number of 
members increased from 5,001,412 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, to 5,090,644 on December 31, 1926, 
and the insurance in force increased from $5,- 
755,926,951 to $5,837,222,869. Thirty-two so- 
cieties showed a gain in insurance, while 22 
showed a loss. 

The five Connecticut societies increased their 
membership from 274,711 in 1925 to 274,841 in 
1926. Insurance in force increased from $291,- 
212,652 to $292,740,968. Three of the societies 
showed an increase in membership, while four 
showed an increase in amount of insurance in 
force. 

The business in Connecticut increased 
slightly, there being 94,376 certificates in force 
for $84,135,245 on December 31, 1926, as 
against 93,100 certificates for $83,842,777 on 
December 31, 1925. 

The total income received from members by 
all societies amounted to $116,305,481.34, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


jE et ah 4012 eae $87,727,863.75 
MOSERVE: LENG. 038 occ <<0,0 seco e's iss 414,730.30 
Pisabilitys Und! ce... onc wean 5,231 ,066.86 
Expense ftmd V2. ..6 05... -00e 18,515,372.39 
thier PALHOSES: 6 o.0)s. «,o.06. g0ie'e 4,416,448.04 

$116,305,481.34 


The total disbursements amounted to $102,- 
978,625.53, of which $75,566,164.90 constituted 
death claims and other benefits paid to mem- 
bers and $19,455,490.75 was for expense of man- 
agement. The total admitted assets amounted 
to $471,712,635.01 and the liabilities were $16,- 
659,845.42, leaving a balance to protect con- 
tracts of $455,052;789.59. 

The report contains many interesting tables, 
showing various ratios. The average rate of 
death claims paid to mortuary assessments was 
75.44 per cent. The average rate of manage- 
ment expense to total income was 13.25 per 
cent. The society showing the lowest expense 
Tate was the Independent Order of Brith Abra- 
ham with 3.69 per cent. 

The average number of deaths per 1000 of 
membership was 11.86. The Jewish National 





Workers Alliance had the lowest death rate, 
namely, 2.77 per 1000. The average lapse rate 
per 1000 of membership was 79.04. The low- 
est lapse rate was experienced by the Women’s 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, which had a lapse 
rate of 14.24 per 1000. 

During the year 1926 the Hungarian Re- 
formed Federation of America and the Polish 
Women’s Alliance of America were admitted to 
do business in Connecticut. The insurance de- 
partment completed the examination of 3 fra- 
ternal societies during 1926. They were the 
First Slavonic Wreath of the Free Eagle, the 
Hungarian Aid Association of America, and the 
Rakoczi Hungarian Sick Benefit Society. 

TO DEVELOP COAST TERRITORY 
Jefferson Standard Has Office in San Fran- 
cisco—A. V. Mozingo in Charge 
A. V. Mozingo, superintendent of agents for 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greensboro, who, until August 1, made 
his headquarters at the Jefferson Standard 
home-office, has now moved to California and 
has begun operations for development of the 
company’s agency interests on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Mozingo will have his office in San Fran- 
cisco. He expects to open direct reporting 
branch offices at Los Angeles, Portland, Spo- 
kane and Seattle, and will open a number of 
district offices especially in California. Prompt 
service to policyholders and agents will be 
given. All specimens will be examined in Cali- 
fornia. The air mail and telegraphic release 
on policies will also expedite action. Mr. 
Mozingo has an unbroken records of successes 
in developing new territory. His business asso- 
ciates and other friends confidently anticipate 
that he will obtain wonderful results in this 

new task to which he has set his hand. 


John Hancock Mutual Issues $2,264,835 in 
July Mortgage Loans 

New farm and city mortgage loans accepted 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, during July, to the amount 
of $2,264,835, bring the amount of these loans 
during 1927 to a total of $26,049,293. 

Of this amount, $14,386,033 was secured by 
2265 farm properties, and $11,663,260, by 973 
city properties, divided as follows: 833 dwel- 
ling houses and 118 apartment buildings, hous- 
ing in all 2253 families. The average interest 
yield on these mortgages is 5.51 per cent. 


Vv. W. Wiedemann Heads Seattle Office of 
Western Union Life 

SEATTLE, Wasu., August 8—V. Webner 
Wiedemann, formerly assistant agency director 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, has been placed in charge of the 
Seattle office of the Western Union Life In- 
surance Company. This company has an East- 
ern office in New York and its headquarters are 
in Spokane. 


PROGRAM COMPLETED 





National Fraternal Congress Meets in 
Boston 





DATES ARE AUGUST 15 TO 18 





Various Sections of Main Organization 
to Convene on First Day 


The program for the annual meeting of the 
National Fraternal Congress, which will con- 
vene in the Hotel Statler, Boston, from August 
15 to 18, has now been completed. The medical 
section of the Congress will gather on August 
15 under the chairmanship of its president, E. 
B. Mountain, M.D. The presidents’ section will 
also meet on August 15 with S. H. Hadley, 
president of the section, as chairman. On the 
same day, the press and law sections of the 
Congress will hold sessions presided over by 
James T. Carroll and John E. Owen, respec- 
tively. Mr. Owen is general counsel of The 
Maccabees. 

Entertainment features of the program in- 
clude a reception, concert, dance, harbor sail 
with dinner at Nantasket beach and an automo- 
bile ride around Boston and its environs. 

The convention of the National Fraternal 
Congress proper will be brought to order by 
President John C. Snyder and addresses of wel- 
come are scheduled to be made by Mayor M. E. 
Nichols of Boston, Governor Alvan T. Fuller 
of Massachusetts and Henri T. Ledoux, presi- 
dent of the New England Fraternal Congress. 
Responses will be made by Sidney H. Pipe, 
vice-president of the Congress, and George W. 
Miller, a past-president. Greeting from Canada 
will be brought by Major Alf. P. Van Someren, 
president of the Canadian Fraternal Associa- 
tion. 

The various addresses of welcome and their 
responses will be given on Tuesday, August 16, 
when the main body of the Congress meets. 
Committee reports and incidental business of the 
sessions are slated for interspersal throughout 
the three days, and a splendid list of speakers 
has been secured for the regular meetings. 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Rules 

on Life Companies 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
just issued a ruling altering Article 870 of 
Regulations 45, 1920 edition, as amended by 
Treasury Decision 4053 as follows: 

Article 870. Insurance Companies.—The re- 
serve funds of insurance companies, other than 
stock life insurance companies, the net addi- 
tions to which are deductible from gross in- 
come under the provisions of section 234 of the 
statute, may be included in computing invested 
capital. A life insurance company substan- 
tially all of the stock of which has been trusted 
for the benefit of its policyholders shall be 
deemed to be a mutual company and not a 
stock company within the contemplation of this 
article. 
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DYSKINESIA 


T it safe to say that Dys- 
kinesia — pronounced 
Dis-kin-ees-ia — causes dis- 
tress to more persons than 
any other physical ailment. 


Dyskinesia makes people old 
before their time. It is a 
cause of dyspepsia, sick 
headaches, colds and inflam- 
mation of the _ intestines. 
When neglected it may in- 
duce or aggravate rheuma- 
tism, gall-bladder trouble, 
disease of the kidneys and 
other serious maladies. 


For the millions of sufferers 
from this ailment here is 
good news— 


Dyskinesia is both prevent- 


able and curable, but not by 
drugs, many of which at first 
relieve but later make the 
condition worse than it was. 
The successful treatment for 
Dyskinesia is based on an 
understanding of health 
habits that can easily be ac- 
quired by almost anybody. 
In its splendid fight for bet- 
ter health and less sickness, 
medical science can be given 
credit for another great vic- 
tory. 


Every family should send 
for a copy of the helpful 
booklet, “‘Dyskinesia.”” It 
tells in plain English how a 
vast amount of needless 
distress and serious illness 
can be prevented. 





&o SOS. “PA, 





The booklet, “‘Dyskinesia,” one of 
the latest printed by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, will 
probably be of value to more people 
than any booklet this Company has 
ever offered for free distribution. 


The Metropolitan, since the incep- 
tion of its welfare work, has printed 
and distributed more than 400,000,- 
000 booklets and pamphlets dealing 
with the cause and prevention of 
most of the common diseases which 


afflict the people of the United 
States and Canada. 


The free booklet service is an im- 
portant part of Metropolitan work 
for the promotion of health and the 
reduction of mortality. 

The Metropolitan strongly advises 
all readers of this announcement to 
send for a copy of “Dyskinesia.” It 
will be mailed without charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in 
force, More new Insurance each year 











The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company 
In the City of New York 
Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 


Only. Over 76 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 
105-107 Fifth Avenue New York City 











We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 

















A Complete Yet Simple Explanation of 


INSURANCE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


By Riegel & Loman 


Every kind of insurance and all phases of the work are fully 
described in this comprehensive book. The description and 
explanation of each type of insurance—accident, health, life, 
fire, marine, title, automobile, credit, liability, compensation 
are given in language free from technicalities. 


More than 100 Forms Reprinted 


The book contains more than 100 different applications, pol- 
icies, forms, clauses, contracts and agreements. These cover 
practically every form used in insurance work. 


It contains 514 pages and measures 6 x g inches. 
Price $6. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
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CORNERSTONE LAYING 


Great Western Opens New Home in 
Des Moines 








IOWA COMMISSIONER’S TRIBUTE 





Official Says Company Is Characterized by 
High Type of Service 

Des Morngs, Iowa, August 6.—In the pres- 
ence of a large company of people, the cor- 
nerstone for the new Great Western Insurance 
Company’s home office at 2016 Grand avenue, 
this city, was laid Tuesday with imposing cere- 
monies. This improvement on the part of the 
Great Western had its inception a year ago 
when Henry B. Hawley, founder of the com- 
pany, ordered the purchase of a suitable loca- 
tion. 

The cornerstone laying program opened with 
an address by President Hawley, who gave a 
sketch of the organization since its beginning, 
December 31, 1894. 

An address by Mayor Fred H. Hunter, of 
Des ‘Moines, followed that of Mr. Hawley. 

Hon. Ray Yenter, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance for the State of Iowa, sketched the history 
of the company from the beginning, and gave 
excerpts from financial statements to show the 
advance of the organization and its splendid 
condition at the present time. He said: 


The company was organized and began oper- 
ating December 31, 1924, under practically the 
same management as the company has to-day. 
On June 18, 1914, the company was reincor- 
porated, its form of organization changed from 
mutual to stock, and capitalized at $100,000, 
which was paid in at par $100 a share. Busi- 
ness was commenced as a stock company, 
August 1, 1914. Subsequent to that time, the 
capital stock of the company has been increased 
to the sum of $250,000. During 1922, the charter 
of the company was amended to include and 
permit the writing of life insurance. The name 
of the company was changed on one or two 
occasions to conform with changes in operation 
and its expansion. On December 22, 1922, the 
name, Great Western Insurance Company, was 
adopted under which name the company is now 
operating, and in which name we are met to- 
day to lay the cornerstone of this building and 
dedicate it to the high type of service which 
has characterized the company since its incep- 
tion. 


Publicity Methods for Life Insurance Men 
By Witt1aMm ALEXANDER 

The insurance journals render a distinct and 
important service. They form a connecting link 
between the insurance companies and the pub- 
lic. But it seems to me that their chief value 
lies in the education they give our field work- 
ers through the publication of articles dealing 
with various phases of insurance selling. Excel- 
lent work is done also in calling attention to 
sound books on topics relating to life insurance. 

Such a book, entitled “Publicity Methods for 
Life Underwriters,” is by Arthur H. Reddall, 
advertising manager of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, New 
York. 

I have talked with many men who are iden- 
tified with advertising organizations, and I have 
never found one who had a clearer knowledge 
of the psychology of advertising than has Mr. 


Reddall. And his knowledge is not limited to 
insurance advertising, although he is an expert 
in that branch of the subject. 

Advertising men will be able to gather valu- 
able information from this book, but it will be 
invaluable for managers of agencies and for 
soliciting agents in the insurance field. 

One of the notices of this book says: “The 
chapter on Sales Letters is alone worth the 
price of the book to any life underwriter, and 
the material in general is valuable because of 
its application to modern life insurance sales- 
manship.” 

This book does not deal exclusively with 
newspaper and magazine advertising—it is far 
broader than that in its scope. All business de- 
pends for its success on advertising but there 
are many ways of advertising that have no con- 
nection with newspapers and magazines. This 
is notably true of insurance advertising, and 
every agent who wants to succeed must know 
how to advertise. Hence the extraordinary 
value of this book. 

Many books—good, bad, and indifferent—have 
been written with the idea of helping life in- 
surance salesmen increase their sales. So far 
as I know, Mr. Reddall’s book represents the 
first attempt to bring together the publicity 
methods used by life insurance representatives 
and to point out what methods have proved 
effective. It is an outstanding contribution to 
insurance literature, however, not merely be- 
cause it is the first book of its kind but because 
it covers the subject in a comprehensive way 
and, at the same time, offers countless sugges- 
tions of practical value. 

I can unhesitatingly recommend “Publicity 
Methods for Life Underwriters” to every man 
and woman engaged in the work of selling life 
insurance. Moreover, I feel sure that anyone 
who reads this book on the strength of my 
recommendation will thank me for calling it to 
his attention. 


Rail Splitter Club of Abraham Lincoln Life 
Holds First Convention 

Cuicaco, Itt., August 9.—The first annual 
convention of the Rail Splitter Club of the 
Abraham Lincoln Life of Springfield, Ill., for- 
merly the Mutual Life of Illinois, was held here 
last week with over fifty representatives of the 
company in attendance. 

E. W. Shaw of Sterling, Ill., earned the right 
to the presidency of the life department by his 
production record, while Leslie Day of Jersey- 
ville, Ill., was made vice-president. 


Acacia Mutual Opens Canal Zone Office 

The Acacia Mutual Life Association of 
Washington, D. C., has received license to 
operate in the Canal Zone, and established a 
branch office at Balboa Heights, C. Z., in charge 
of Richard G. Taylor. 


Changes Official Titles 
The Woman’s Benefit Association, Port 
Huron, Mich., has effected changes in the titles 
of the leading officers. Miss Bina M. West is 
now supreme president, and Miss Frances D. 
Partridge is supreme secretary. 
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GENERAL AGENTS RESIGN 
Gerald A. Eubank and J. R. Brown Leave 
7etna Life at New York 

Gerald A. Eubank, general agent for the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, at 
New York, resigned from that post last week, 
the resignation becoming effective on October 
1. Mr. Eubank’s assistants, M. F. Kane, John 
J. Gordon and H. G. Henderson, will leave with 
him. It will be recalled that Mr. Eubank’s 
former partner, Hugh D. Hart, resigned last 
Spring to become vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life. The reasons underlying the resig- 
nation were given in a statement by Mr. Eu- 
bank to K. A. Luther, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, but were not made public as such. 

Following Mr. Eubank’s action, it became 
known that James R. Brown, newly-appointed 
general agent of the Aetna Life at its mid-town 
New York office, had also resigned, effective. as 
of September 30. His reason was given as 
“The fact that existing conditions in New York 
are unsatisfactory” and he had therefore con- 
cluded that “his best interests would be served 
by resigning.” 

At the time of the resignation of Mr. Hart, 
Vice-President Luther said that the Aetna Life 
would from then on operate in New York city 
on the multiple agency basis. 

Rumors circulated in New York this week 
that S. T. Whatley, general agent for the Aétna 
Life in Chicago, would succeed Gerald A. 
Eubank as head of the 100 William street 
agency in New York, were squelched by Mr. 
Whatley. He was firm in his announcement 
that New York does not lure him. Friends of 
Mr. Whatley pointed out that since the A®tna 
substituted several agencies for the former 
exclusive field held by Hart & Eubank, he is 
at the head of the largest agency in the 7Ztna 
organization and that he would gain nothing 
by making the transfer to New York. 


July Was Big Month With Reserve Loan 
Life 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., August 8.—The month 
of July was one of the biggest months in pro- 
duction in the history of the Reserve Loan Life 
Insurance Company. During July, a gain of 
26 per cent in written business was shown 
over the corresponding month of last year. 
More than $3,300,000 of business was written 
during the month. The total is the largest 
ever written in a single month by the company. 
Delivered, issued and paid-for business during 
the month amounted to $2,900,000, a gain of 22 
per cent over the same month of last year. 
The company continues to carry on its expan- 
sion program, a new agency having just been 
opened in St. Louis. 


Two Agencies of Brooklyn National Life 
Combine 

L. W. Ward, superintendent of agencies of 
the Brooklyn National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced that the 
general agencies of Leon Lurie and William 
L. Hookes will combine and will do business as 
the Lurie-Hookes Agency, with offices at 197 
Havemeyer street, Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 
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Of the new business Paid for in The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the year 1926 was upon applications 
of members previously insured in the 
Company. 


Once a Policyholder--- 
Always a Prospect 





THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W.D. VAN DYKE, President 








A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 





In a recent letter to the Agency Force Ethel- 
bert Ide Low, President of this Company, said: 


“T am ambitious that this Company 
shall not only give to its policyholders 
the ultimate in life insurance service, 
but that it shall be a good Company 
to work for. I want it to offer to the 
men and women associated with it the 
widest scope for the exercise and de- 
velopment of their abilities and the 
opportunity to go just as far as those 
abilities and their ambition will carry 
them.” 


On agency matters address 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 


my 
THE HOME LIFE 











EASTERN TENNESSEE 


Three factors point to eastern Tennessee as 
the next center of great industrial development. 
1. Water power for nearly two million horse- 

power development. 


2. Great Smoky Mountain, National Park, 
now being purchased under an Act of 
Congress will bring hundreds of thousands 
of visitors to this region annually. 


3. Vast store of mineral wealth. 

They are reasons why District Agency oppor- 
tunities with the Lincoln National Life in key 
cities of this new industrial development— 
Knoxville and Johnson City—are so worth while. 


(unk uP() wire THe () LI NCOLN)) 


Address either 


Mr. L. C. EVANS, General Agent 


603-4 Caldwell Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 














or 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 














William Alexander’s Latest Book 


“He who runs may read’”’ William Alex- 
ander’s latest book entitled Lir—E INSURANCE 
SrmpLy ExPLaIneED, for it is clear and simple 
and is only 90 pages in length. 

Business men are busy men, but they 
ought to know something about the most 
important of industries even if they have no 
intention of securing the protection that life 
insurance offers. 


This little book is designed— 
1. For busy men. 
2. For the instruction of new agents. 


3. For successful agents to hand to impor- 
tant clients. 


4. For schools and insurance classes. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
Price, per copy, cloth binding, $1 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Convention Plans 
(Concluded from page 3) 


meeting of the executive committee has been 
called for 2 p. m. on the afternoon of October 
11. The concluding session of the executive 
committee will be called to order at 9.30 on the 
morning of Wednesday, October 12. 

The first formal session of the convention 
will begin at 2 p. m. on Wednesday, October 
12, and the keynote speech on the theme of the 
convention will be made by Hugh D. Hart, 
who since July 1 has been vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual. “The American Agency Sys- 
tem” is the subject for an address to be deliv- 
ered at the Wednesday morning session and 
while the name of the speaker has not as yet 
been announced, it is understood that he will 
be one of the country’s most prominent com- 
pany executives. 

At this session, President George D. Alder 
will introduce Roger B. Hull, recently appointed 
managing director and general counsel of the 
National Association. 

The “School for Managers” will be conducted 
by John Marshall Holcombe of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. 

At the Thursday morning session Frank M. 
See, manager of the Union Central at St. 
Louis, will deliver an address on “Life Insur- 
ance for Family Protection” and M. Albert 
Linton, vice-president of the Provident Mutual 
will discuss “Life Insurance as an Investment.” 
Other speakers at this session will be former 
National President John L. Shuff, J. Elliott 
Hall of New York, and Charles C. Gilman of 
Boston, who will conduct one of his famous 
demonstrations. Tressler W. Calahan, manager 
of the department of education of the John 
Hancock Mutual, is scheduled for an address 
on “A Program of Life Insurance Protection.” 

On Thursday afternoon there will be a group 
session for women underwriters, an agency 
management group meeting and possibly a group 
meeting for representatives of weekly premium 
companies. 

One of the principal speakers at the Friday 
morning session will be Leroy Mershon, deputy 
manager of the trust company division of the 
American Bankers Association. Mr. Mershon 
will discuss “Life Insurance from the Trust 
Company Point of View.” Arthur L. Potter 
of Boston, whose personal production runs 
well in excess of $1,000,000, will be another 
speaker at the Friday morning session. 

An “All-Star-Producers Session” will be held 
Friday afternoon. 





unlimited production. 
rights. 





Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 








Sprinkled in at every convenient interval 
there will be a wealth of recreational features 
including an old fashioned barbecue, a real 
Southern ball and a golf tournament under the 
direction of Joe Smith. 

The closing event of the convention will be 
a monster mass meeting to be held at the munic- 
ipal auditorium, which was erected by the city 
and county at a cost of $3,000,000. The an- 
nouncements as to other speakers at this meet- 
ing are being held in reserve for the time be- 
ing, but everyone is assured that it will be 
well worth while for all delegates and guests 
to make their arrangements to stay over to at- 
tend this big affair. 





Walftord’s Insurance 
Cyclopedia 


The great project of the late Cornelius 
Walford, F. I. A., F. S. S., to publish a 
huge and comprehensive encyclopedia of 
insurance, was interrupted by the death 
of the author; but the first five volumes, 
covering subjects, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, running from A to Hand-in- 
Hand, were published, and contain a vast 
amount of information, embracing the 
period from the beginning of insurance 
history to the date of publication, the 
fifth volume having been issued in 1878. 

The Spectator Company has several 
sets of the five volumes, and insurance 
companies and others desiring to add this 
valuable set to their libraries, may ob- 
tain them, while they last, at $31.50 per 
set. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


Wanted by a large fast-growing eastern company. 
experience both in Home Office and Field work, and have been 
successful in both. An exceptional opening for a properly 
Address in confidence Agency, Care of THE 


Must have 





The hotel committee of the Memphis organ- 
ization is receiving the closest co-operation from 
the hotel managements. Each reservation is 
being given the personal att-ntion of the hotel 
to which the delegate is assigned. 





WE WANT LIVE WIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


Highest commissions paid to 
those who can produce and organ- 
ize a territory. We give better 
and more protection for the same 
money than any other company; 
also better service to policy 
holders and agents. 


If you can produce, we need you 


INCOME 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


South Bend, Indiana 








The Verdict 


Your success as an underwriter de- 
pends upon the verdict brought in by the 
greatest jury in the world—the American 
public. For seventy-six years the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual has been building up 
a nation-wide reputation. Its friends 
are everywhere and are ever ready to 
testify to the efficient service that it 
always renders. There is no better 
company to buy from and none better to 
represent in the Field 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


More than a Billion and a Half 


of Insurance in Force 
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Security Mutual Casualty Company 


December Thirty-First, 1926 


ASSETS 
j d ke, (Market Valtle) ... 6 .06:65.0 005 7,465,665 .00 
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Fundamentally Right Economically Operated 
Financially Sound 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 
THE EQUITABLE SURETY 75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 


COMPANY FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EXCESS AND REINSURANCE 
OUR FACILITIES 
HAROLD R. CRONIN, President Treng or Facultative and or Excess for Automobiles, General and 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





OFFICE REORGANIZED 


Michigan Fire Marshal Under Insur- 
ance Department 








LAUNCH DEFENSE AGAINST ARSON 





Commissioner Blames Possibility of Over- 
Insurance for Crime 


LANSING, Micu., August 8—To make arson 
unprofitable and therefore unpopular in Michi- 
gan appears to be the first purpose of the State 
fire marshal’s division which has just been re- 
organized as a part of the insurance depart- 
ment under Commissioner Charles D. Livings- 
ton, now fire marshal, ex-officio. 

With this end in view, the first of what may 
prove to be a series of agents’ meetings was 
held at Alma, Gratiot county, last week at 
which representatives of the department warned 
the agents against the evils arising from over- 
insurance. Agents located in Alma and in 
St. Louis, a nearby town, attended this meet- 
ing because one of the department’s first in- 
vestigations under the new regime discovered 
a particularly glaring instance of over-insurance 
in this territory. William E. Goodman, chief 
of the rating division of the department, and 
Charles V. Lane, assistant fire marshal and 
executive officer of the division under Commis- 
sioner Livingston, were in charge of the ses- 
sion. The agents were told that they will be 
held strictly responsible in the future for the 
amounts of insurance written on specific proper- 
ties and slipshod appraisals and lax inspections 
will not be tolerated. 

It seems to be Commissioner Livingston’s 
theory that arson will always be successfully 
accomplished by unscrupulous individuals as 
long as there is the temptation made possible 
by the fact that they can get more insurance 
than their holdings are worth. As the over- 
whelming tendency of juries is to give the 
accused rather than an insurance company the 
“breaks” when arson cases are brought to trial, 
Mr. Livingston favors attacking the basis of 
arson rather than waiting for it to materialize 
and then attempting, frequently futilely, to get 
conviction of offenders. The Commissioner ap- 
pears to believe that a considerable percentage 
of unclassified fires can be laid to arson and 
that substantial reductions in the loss ratio can 
be effected by a sincere and unremitting cam- 
paign against allowing the temptation to arson 
to continue in existence. 

To impress upon his newly appointed district 
inspectors this new major tenet of the fire 
marshal’s division, the inspectors were called 
in recently for a three-day school of instruc- 
tion at which the necessity for ferreting out all 
instances of over-insurance was stressed. The 
district deputies were told to be constantly on 
the lookout for such conditions and to act 
quickly whenever they are found. Assistant 


Fire Marshal Lane conducted the school and it 
is anticipated that some genuine results will be 
forthcoming. 

The complete personnel of deputy fire 
marshals has been announced. Peter Karn of 
Ann Arbor has been placed in charge of the 
Southeastern section of the State, including De- 
troit; Thomas Graham will handle the coun- 
ties north of this on the eastern side of the 
State in the so-called “Thumb” district ; Charles 
B. Allen, Three Rivers, has been given the 
southern row of counties; Fred Mehrtens, 
Grand Rapids, is to be in charge of the west- 
ern central district of the lower peninsula; 
Murray McKenna, Prescott, is in control of 
the entire northern group of counties in the 
lower peninsula; M. W. Woodward will have 
charge of the upper peninsula. Mr. Lane will 
handle the territory near Lansing in the cen- 
tral part of the lower peninsula. An addi- 
tional official of the division will be E. A. Good- 
win who will handle fire-prevention publicity. 


Chicago Fire Insurance Premiums 

Cuicaco, Itt., August 9.—The total of fire 
insurance premiums collected in Chicago dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30 as reported 
to the city tax collector’s office was increased 
to $21,105,248, which is yet short of the total 
for all companies a year ago. However a large 
number of companies are yet to be heard from. 
The tax paid to date to the city is in excess of 
$430,200. 

Additional companies reporting premiums in 
excess of $100,000, and those revising earlier 
returns, follow: 





Company 1927 1926 
WC Is Savincsiexcseee a os $388,011 $383,280 
Automobile, Hartford .......... 173,807 211,915 
CARRE. vot ovecdaanec> cmonense 112,797 103,497 
Com. Union, England........... 297,463 374,079 
NS 2S. ESS os Te vc Kewegan 123,822 77,209 
Ree O.. HE leon cweeececeess 164565 indses 
Ni, Brits &) MetGiiscicaees aoe S54,500 236,585 
PRES. sc cscccuesves 126,749 110,129 
Pennsylvania ........ 161,095 169,428 
Phoenix, England 204,054 198,300 
Sie. Sy OB Mise cs sscecdahesaces 432,849 410,896 
SN siain 6 baicace comaebedensewdss 223,809 240,124 
D. J. Gallagher Aiding in Kentucky Rate 


Case 


D. J. Gallagher, formerly assistant auditor 
of the Chicago office of the Union of Canton, 
is assisting counsel for the companies in the 
preparation of the experience to be used in the 
Kentucky rate case in the Federal court. ~ 


W. B. Clark Dies 

(Concluded from page 3) 
dent of that body in the following year. He 
was a director of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany for 52 years and also served on the boards 
of directors of the Travelers Indemnity, the 
Travelers Fire, the World Fire and Marine 
and the Century Indemnity companies. Besides 
his insurance activities, he was a director of 
the Hartford National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the Society for Savings. 
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MUST QUALIFY 





Massachusetts Agents to Get Written 
Examinations 





INSURANCE COMMISSIONER’S ORDER 





First Tests to Be Held in State House, 
Boston, on September 15 


All agents who apply for a license in Massa- 
chusetts after August 8 must pass a written 
examination as stipulated in Section 163 of 
Chapter 175 of the General Laws, as amended, 
of the Bay State. Under the provisions of 
this section of the law, Wesley E. Monk, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Massachusetts, has just 
issued the following order: 

I. No person, who is otherwise suitable and 
trustworthy, appointed by any company as an 
insurance agent under said section on or after 
August 8, 1927, will be licensed under said 
section, except as hereinafter provided, until 
he has passed a satisfactory written examina- 
tion to test his competency to hold such a li- 
cense. The examination will cover the more 
important provisions of the insurance laws and 
will particularly relate to the provisions of the 
different forms of policies issued by the com- 
pany making the appointment. 

II. The first examination will be held on 
Thursday, September 15, 1927, at 10 a. m.,, at 
the State House, Boston. All persons whose 
appointments are filed on or after August 8, 
1927, must appear at that time for examina- 
tion. Thereafter and until further notice, exam- 
inations will be held at the State House Boston, 
on the first Monday of each month or the fol- 
lowing day if that is a legal holiday. 

III. Notice of the result of the examina- 
tion will be sent to the appointing company and 
the appointee. 

IV. The requirement of rule 1 shall not ap- 
ply: (a) to any person who has been licensed 
in this commonwealth as an insurance broker, 
(b) to any person who has passed said exam- 
ination in connection with a license under said 
section 163 as an insurance agent of a com- 
pany transacting the same class or classes of 
business as the appointing company. That is, 
for instance, a person who, after passing said 
examination, is licensed as an insurance agent 
of a fire insurance company may thereafter be 
licensed as an insurance agent of other fire 
companies without undergoing said examination. 

V. No person who fails to pass said exam- 
ination will be permitted to take another exam- 
ination prior to the expiration of three months 
from the date of the previous examination. A 
person who fails to appear for an examination 
at the appointed time must appear on the next 
regular examination day. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Holds Annual 
Outing 

SEATTLE, WasH., August 8.—Approximately 
300 employees of the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association enjoyed the firm’s annual picnic at 
Fortuna Park on Mercer Island, Seattle. Pres- 
ident and Mrs. F. J. Martin were hosts for the 
occasion, and L. W. Potter, manager of the fire 
prevention service department, headed the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 
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Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


mi: HAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE «>» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK. VA. 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


c: NeowPork sz 


Company 





Compan 
and INCORPORATED - 1872 


ne a moe 1.1927 


$12, 500. 000.00 


VE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


23.110.445.67 


NET SURPLUS 


17.628.138.96 
53.238,584.63 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30,1 28,138.96 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Gal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANGCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICGAGO—Wm. H. McGee & Go., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 























P. D. BAIN HENRY G. BARBEE 
Chairman ef the Board Presider 
1824 1927 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 








Home Office Building 


Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 
territory open 


If Interested, Write 


JULIAN PRICE 
President 


300 MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Greensboro, North Carolina 
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FIRE PREVENTION 


Illinois Law Aids Rural Communities 








MAY ORGANIZE PROTECTION 
DISTRICTS 





Farmers Permitted to Borrow Money for 
This Purpose by Statute 

Material improvement in the matter of fire 
protection for rural communities of Illinois is 
looked forward to as a result of a law enacted 
at the recent session of the State’ Legislature. 
Under the law in question, organization of rural 
fire protection districts is permitted. 

Heretofore, farmers have banded together in 
a number of ins‘ances, in various States, and 
raised funds by private subscription with which 
to purchase and maintain fire fighting equip- 
ment at some central point, from where it can 
conveniently and promptly reach the different 
parts of the district, when an emergency arises. 
This has been a somewhat unsatisfactory 
method of handling the proposition, however, 
owing to the difficulty at times in securing the 
necessary funds for purchasing the equipment 
and paying for its upkeep. 

The new law permits any rural community 
of the State, regardless of its size, to take a 
referendum vote on the question of organizing 
a fire protection district, acquiring fire fighting 
equipment and providing for its maintenance. 
The affairs of the fire protection district are to 
be conducted by three trustees, appointed by the 
county judge of the county in which the greater 
portion of the fire protection district lies. 

The board of trustees so appointed has the 
power and, as provided in the law, “it is its 
legal duty and obligation to provide as nearly 
adequate protection from fire for all property 
within the said district as possible, and to pre- 
scribe necessary regulations for the prevention 
and control of fire therein.” 

Any fire protection district organized under 
the new law may borrow money for corporate 
purposes and may issue bonds therefor, but 
shall not become indebted for any purpose to 
an amount in the aggregate to exceed 5 per cent 
on the valuation of taxable property therein, as 
shown by the last assessments for State and 
county taxes previous to the incurring of such 
indebtedness. 

It is hoped that many of the communities 
now without fire protection will avail themselves 
of the provisions of the new law as soon as 
possible, and that other States will enact similar 
laws, to the end that farmers may be given an 
opportunity to provide for protection against 
fire, and thus cut down the enormous losses 
which they suffer year after year through the 
destruction of buildings and contents by fire. 


Homeland and Pearl Assurance Admitted 
to Connecticut 

Two new companies have been admitted to 
do business in Connecticut by the Connecticut 
Insurance Department. They are the Pearl 
Assurance Company, Ltd., of London, Eng- 
land, and the Homeland Insurance Company of 
America, with home offices at New York. 

The Pearl Assurance Company is licensed to 


do fire and marine insurance business. <A 
United States branch has been established, with 
Henry W. Gray, United States manager of the 
London & Lancashire and President of the Ori- 
ent Insurance Company, as manager. The of- 
fices will be at 22 Trinity Street, where the 
London & Lancashire and the Orient are also 
located. 

The Phoenix State Bank & Trust Company 
of Hartford has been appointed United States 
trustee for the Pearl Assurance Company, and 
the home office in London has placed $1,000,000 
with the United States trustee for its new 
United States branch, a customary procedure in 
the opening of a United States branch of a for- 
eign company, although the sum is not always 
$1,000,000. 


The Homeland Insurance Company was in- 


corporated in March, 1927, under the laws of 
New York State, with a paid in capital of 
$600,000 and a paid in surplus of $400,000. It 
was organized by interests identified with the 
North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, 
the United States manager of which, Cecil F. 
Shallcross, is president of the new company. It 
is expected the new company will take over the 
business of the Interstate Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit. 


National Liberty Divides Indiana Field 


In order to give its agents still more efficient 
service, the National Liberty Insurance Com- 
pany of America, New York, has divided its 
Indiana field. 

State Agent Robert L. Engle will, in the 
future, supervise the Northern portion of the 
State, and F. A. Kiser, who has been as- 
sisting Mr. Engle, will assume supervision of 
the Southern portion of Indiana. 

Special Agent H S. McElwain, who has 
been assisting Mr. Engle, has been appointed 
State Agent for the Baltimore American In- 
surance Company (which is affiliated with the 
National Liberty) and will devote his entire 
energies to the development of the business of 
that Company in the State of Indiana. 

Carl Buetenbach, who has been assisting in 
the Indiana field work, has recently resigned to 
enter the local agency business in South Bend. 

State Agent John R. Engle still retains his 
old-time interest in the Company, and while 
not attempting any traveling work, is available 
at all times to agents needing his assistance. 





May Not Write Riot and Civil Commotion 
in Ohio 
Since August 2 insurance companies doing 
business in Ohio have been prohibited from 
writing riot and civil commotion insurance in 
that State by order of William G. Safford, su- 
perintendent of insurance of Ohio. 


Boston Board Promulgates New Rates 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 5.—A temporary ad- 
vance in rates of 15 per cent has been promul- 
gated by the Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers on contents of certain schedule rated risks 
(except sprinklered risks) comprising mercan- 
tile and manufacturing buildings. The advance 
takes immediate effect. 
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CANADIAN FIRE CHIEFS MEET 
Hold Annual Convention at Hull, Quebec 


Ottawa, CANADA, August 9.—From every 
section of the Dominion fire chiefs gathered 
in Hull, P. Q., recently, at the opening session 
of the annual Dominion Association Convention 
of Fire Chiefs. At the morning session various 
committees were appointed to function during 
the convention. 

“That in rural districts, on farms and in small 
towns, all barns and houses should be amply 
supplied with chemical and other extinguish- 
ers,” was a recommendation made by the meet- 
ing. 

Members of the association visited a large 
building where a score of Canadian manufac- 
turers had on display their latest developments 
in fire-fighting apparatus and accessories. Gas 
preventive measures were also demonstrated. 

The principal speaker on the second day of 
the convention was Hon.-P. J.. Veniot, Post- 
master General of Canada, who at one time was 
a fire chief. He provided statistics on fire 
losses in Canada both as to forest, urban and 
rural property, a large percentage of which he 
said was due to carelessness. In fact out of a 
total of 30,000 fires, 2164 had been due to care- 
lessness and 6000 could have been avoided. The 
Dominion was spending $10,000,000 yearly in 
fire prevention and protection. Postmaster 
Veniot was appointed honorary president of the 
association. 

The fire alarm box, the trusty sentinel of the 
fire alarm system was the subject matter of an 
interesting and important paper read by W. J. 
Lalonde, superintendent of the Ottawa fire 
alarm system. 

At the closing session Chief Geo. Brady of 
North Bay, Ont., was elected president of the 
Dominion Fire Chiefs Association. 

Other officers elected were: First vice-presi- 
dent, Chief R. Harrington, McColl refineries, 
Montreal ; 2nd vice-president, Chief W. Phillips, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; secretary, Chief J. 
Armstrong, Kingston, Ont.; directors, Chiefs 
Spalding of Prescott, Ont., Guerin of Kitchener, 
Ont.; and Day of Pembroke, Ont. 


MEETING IN SEPTEMBER 


Eastern Underwriters Association Will 
Probably Convene at Manchester 


President R. M. Bissell, of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, has sent out a circular 
to members of that body with a view to de- 
termining the choice of a meeting place. Presi- 
dent Bissell wishes to find out whether it 
would be agreeable to those in the Association 
to hold the Fall convention at Manchester, Ver- 
mont, on September 22, which is the day fol- 
lowing the annual gathering of The Union at 
the same place. 

A number of of members of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association are also members of The 
Union, and an arrangement such as that sug- 
gested would give them the opportunity to at- 
tend both meetings without extra travel as 
would be the case if the two organizations met 
at different points on widely separated dates. 
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SUNDERLIN’S LECTURES 


ON THE 


FIRE INSURANCE CONTRACT 


By CHARLES A. SUNDERLIN, A. B., LL. B. © 


of the Los Angeles Bar 
Secretary and General Counsel of the Insurance Institute of Southern California 


The 40 lectures by Mr. Sunderlin constitute a distinctly valuable contribution to the 
literature of fire insurance, and will be of genuine service to executives; underwriters; ad- 
justers; general, special and local agents; insurance brokers, lawyers and the public. 


By studying these lectures, managers, agents, brokers and other students can gain a 
clearer understanding of the provisions of the fire insurance contract, thus fitting themselves 
the better for the intelligent handling of their business. 


THE SERIES OF 40 LECTURES EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING TITLES: 


The Policy Contract—General 

Insurable Interest 

Public Relations 

Police Power of State 

Cooperation and State Supervision 

Fire Insurance Reserve 

Fire Prevention 

Professionalizing the Fire Insurance Business 


Construction and Operation of the Policy- 
Contract 


The Fire Insurance Rate 

Valued Policies 

Agency and Brokerage 
Premiums 

Insurer’s Liability 

Estoppel, Waiver or Ratification 
Property and Hazards Not Covered 
Concealment, Misrepresentations 
Warranties 

Matters Voiding Policy 

Matters Suspending Insurance 


Chattel Mortgage Clause 

Fallen Building Clause 

Negligence 

Cancellation 

Risks and Causes of Losses 

Duty of Insured in Case of Loss 
Ascertainment and Amount of Loss 
Options of the Company in Case of Loss 
Apportionment of Loss 


Loss—When Payable—Non-Waiver by. Ap- 
praisal or Examination 


Adjustments 

Subrogation 

Standard Average or Co-insurance Clause 

The Mortgage Clause 

Earthquake Clauses 

Use and Occupancy—Profits and Commis- 
sions—Rents and Leaseholds 

Floating, Excess and General Cover Contracts 

Miscellaneous Forms 

Endorsements 

Reinsurance 


A number of the lectures have already been delivered and printed in pamphlet 
form, and the others are to be delivered at regular and short intervals. 


PRICES 


Single copy of one lecture, $1.00 


Set of 40 lectures, $30.00 


Liberal Discounts Granted Purchasers of Large Supplies of Sets or of Single Lectures 
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c A. L. PURMORT MADE PRESIDENT 


Becomes Head of Ohio Millers Mutual to 
Succeed J. C. Adderly 


The Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Company 
of Columbus, at a special meeting of its board 
of directors as held last Friday, elected C. A. 
L. Purmort of Van Wert as president of the 
organization to fill the post vacated by the resig- 
nation of J. C. Adderly, which was accepted. 
President Purmort also becomes a director and 
general manager. He is president of the Cen- 
tral Manufacturers Mutual Fire and the Ohio 
Underwriters Mutual Fire. Several of his as- 
sociates were elected to the board of the Ohio 
Millers. 

The group consisting of the Ohio Underwrit- 
ers, Central Manufacturers and the National 
Retailers Mutual Fire of Chicago will now in- 
clude the Ohio Millers Mutual which will be 
operated with that combine. It is understood 
that the company will be financially augmented 
and the scope of its activities broadened. 

In accepting the resignation of Mr. Adderly, 
the board of directors adopted a resolution of 
appreciation of his services and the progress the 
company has made under his management. 


The Ohio Millers was examined by seven 
State insurance departments, including Ohio, as 
of July 1, 1927, and the reports showed that it 
had $430,107 in assets and $102,855 of surplus 
with a loss ratio, for thirteen months, of 34.9 
per cent and an expense ratio of 29.51 per cent. 


Swiss Reinsurance and Prudentia Present 
Strong Statements 


The home office statements as of December 
31, 1926, of the Swiss Reinsurance Company, 
and the Prudentia Re- and Co-insurance Com- 
pany, both of Zurich, Switzerland, show these 
companies (which maintain United States 
branches) to be in very strong financial con- 
dition. The Swiss Reinsurance reports $60,- 
542,247 of assets, a paid-in capital of $1,500,- 
000, and a net surplus of $3,804,399. The 
balance sheet of the Prudentia shows $17,202,774 
of resources, a paid-in capital of $800,000, and 
a net surplus of $1,400,267. E. Hurliman is 
general manager of both companies. Percival 
Beresford is United States manager of the 
Swiss Reinsurance, and Rodney Davis is man- 
ager of the United States branch of the Pru- 
dentia. 

















Would You Reinsure a RISK 
of Only $100? 


Illustration of a Typical $10,000 Risk 
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Pro-Rata Reinsurance 
Pro-Rating All Losses 


limits. 


Assets $2,569,807.88 


= Surplus to Treaty Holders $950,404.22 





Then why pay for reinsurance against small LOSSES you 
can better afford to take care of alone? 


Specific Excess Reinsurance 


gives protection where you want it--on heavy Losses -~and 
cuts the overhead expense of handling losses within your 
For information write 


INTER -OCEAN REINSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Specific Excess Reinsurance 
Against Excessive Losses 


Reserves $1,619,403.66 








AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 
Fire and Collision Coverages Growing in 
Volume 

During the past three years there has been a 
large comparative increase in the insurance of 
aircraft against fire and collision damage, ac- 
cording to an investigation made by the Aero 
Digest, the net premiums for 1926 reported to 
the New York State Insurance Department 
having been nearly six times as great as those 
of 1924. 

In commenting upon the results of the in- 
quiry, Frank A. Tichenor, publisher of Aero 
Digest, said: “It will be noted that the busi- 
ness has been largely concentrated in the hands 
of one company—The Independence Fire of 
Philadelphia, which issues a policy jointly with 
the Independence Indemnity Company. Last 
year its net premiums on aircraft amounted to 
$6363 or many times the sums taken in by the 
two other companies writing airplane business 
in 1926. 

“It has not been possible to obtain figures 
showing how much airplane insurance at risk 
there is outstanding, but the table presented be- 
low indicates a definite growth in this field of 
underwriting. Of course, in comparison with 
the premiums received from older lines of cov- 
erage, the net receipts derived from aircraft 
insurance are extremely small. It must be real- 
ized, however, that air travel is still in its in- 
fancy, relatively speaking, although it is a lusty 
and rapidly growing child. 

“That the manufacture of planes is expand- 
ing by leaps and bounds is evidenced by the 
current activity of the various plants through- 
out the country, most of which are unable to 
turn out ‘ships’ fast enough to meet the de- 
mand. 

“As transportation by air becomes increas- 
ingly general, and it must, there will be a need 
for much additional coverage which no doubt 
will be supplied by established companies as 
experience records become available.” 

The figures below give the net aircraft pre- 
miums reported to the New York State De- 
partment of Insurance for 1924, 1925 and 1926: 


Companies 1924 1925 1926 
Globe and Rutgers........ $384 $208 idan 
Automobile Ins. Co....... 48 151 $78 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co.... 710 3,268 267 
Independence Fire ........ POPs aes 6,363 


University of ‘Wisconsin May Conduct 
Fire Prevention Course 


The University of Wisconsin may have a 
course in fire prevention methods as part of its 
extension department as a result of a resolu- 
tion, adopted at a meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Firemen’s Association at Fond du Lac, 
urging such a move. 


H. G. White With Marine Office 


Harold G. White has been appointed agency 
superintendent by the Marine Office of America, 
New York. Mr. White will have full charge 
of the relations between the Marine Office and 
the many agents of the companies represented 
by* that office. “Mr. White -has beén manager 
of the inland marine department of the Aetna 
of Hartford in its Chicago office. 
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SALESMAN PURCHASING AGENT 
é ; . 23 
Sorry, But We've Nothing for You, Today! 

SALESMAN: “Then you can’t give us your usual left us in an awful mess. We had promised delivery 
order?” on several large orders after the 1st, counting, of course 

Purcnasinc Acent: “I’m afraid not. We're on the receipt of the parts you were making for us. 
already stocked hase line. ; “We had to do something and do it in a hurry. We 

SALESMAN: “But we've been t aking care of you got in touch with the Blank Company and explained the 
for some fifteen years, you know. Gi ven you good situation to them. They told us that they would do their 
service too—right up to the time of our fire. best to duplicate your order although time was very 

PurcHasinG AGENT: “I know it. But here are short. Well, that bunch fairly broke their necks to give 
the facts of the case. You promised delivery on our us service. They sent along part of the consignment by 
order by the 15th. We absolutely had to have it by the 1st, and the rest within two weeks, enabling us to fill 
the 1st to keep our plant in operation. Then came our contracts. After what they did for us then, we sort 
your telegram on the 7th informing us that you of feel that we owe them the business. If we change our 
couldn’t make delivery on account of the fire. That minds I'll let you know.” 


Loss of the confidence and business of old customers. Loss of new business, due to the fact that your 
salesman cannot make definite promises of delivery while the burned plant is being rebuilt. Loss of old reliable 
workers who are forced to find new jobs while the plant is being rebuilt. These are but a few of the intangible 
but costly losses resulting from a serious fire in a manufacturing plant, that cannot be covered by any form of 
insurance. 

Such losses can be prevented, however, because fires can be prevented. The manufacturer who carries a 
line of fire insurance in The Travelers and who cooperates with the Travelers inspectors to eliminate the con- 
ditions that cause fires, is not likely to experience such losses and as a consequence will be saved the inconveni- 
ences that invariably follow a fire. 


Tn Ee. TRAN: EL BRS 


Tue Travecers Insurance Company Tue Traveters Inpemnity Company. Tue TRAVELERS Fire InsuraANCE COMPANY 
ohne L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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TAXICAB RATES 


New York Superintendent Approves 
Revision 








TO BE EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 1 





Schedule Applies to Mutuals—Brokerage at 
$2 a Month Per Car 


James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for New York, has approved a new sched- 
ule for mutual insurance company rates on taxi- 
cab business which will become effective on 
September 1. The brokerage under the revi- 
sion is fixed at $2 per month per car and the 
rates are scaled according to ownership, the 
acquisition cost on such writings being held 
down by the brokerage. 

The rate revision covers taxicab liability in- 
surance written under the New York highway 
law making this coverage compulsory for pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles. The rates for pri- 
vately or individually owned taxicabs are set 
at $30 per month, the first payment to be $60, 
consisting of two months’ premiums, with pay- 
ments of $30 a month thereafter. Not to ex- 
ceed $2 per month is fixed to cover the broker- 
age. As far as it affects fleets of cars, the 
ruling of Superintendent Beha is that the fleet 
rates given are for all cars in the fleet or none 
of them. Fleet rates cannot be applied to some 
cars in a fleet and not to others. 

Fleet rates, anything over one car in the 
same ownership being considered a fleet; two 
to four cars, inclusive, $32 per car per month; 
five to nine cars, inclusive, rate $34 per month 
per car; ten to nineteen cars, inclusive, rate $36 
per car per month; twenty cars and over, rate 
$38 per car per month. Brokerage not to ex- 
ceed $2 per car per month. 

No rebates under any guise allowed, such as 
towing, free meter or free tire service. These 
rates do not apply to the Amalgamated Mutual 
Automobile Casualty Company, which operates 
on a different basis, writing no fleets and pay- 
ing no brokerage. Its rate of $24 per car per 
month has been approved by the department. 

The rates also do not apply to the four groups 
operating on a surety basis. These are the 
Columbus Circle group carried in the Equitable 
Surety, the Broad street group, the 60th street 
group and the I. T. O. A. group carried by the 
National Surety and its associates. The taxi- 
cabs comprised in the four groups do not ex- 
ceed 1500 cars. Rates for these have not yet 
been determined, but will be lower than the 
insurance rate because of the collateral require- 
ment, which is sufficient to provide for initial 
losses. 

The revised rates for taxicab insurance cov- 
ering the liability imposed by the highway law 
have aroused quite a protest from some of the 
taxicab owners and the brokers handling this 
class of business. 


Following the announcement there were meet- 
ing of taxicab operator and brokers with the 
result that it was decided to appeal to Superin- 
tendent Beha for a rehearing on the question. 


Automobile Accidents Responsible for 
Mounting Claim Ratio 
The Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident 
Association of America, Utica, has five assess- 


ments falling due this year for the first time . 


since it was organized in 1883. Four assess- 
ments per year has been the maximum so far. 
In a letter sent out by H. E. Trevvett, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Association, the in- 
crease in the ratio of claim payments in the 
past three years is given as the factor in the 
the situation, with the increase of claims due 
to automobile accident as the prime cause. In 
his letter, Secretary Trevvett says: 


The fact cannot be denied that the hazards 
of life are considerably greater to-day than 
they ever were before. The automobile is 
chiefly responsible for this condition. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate that so useful a com- 
modity of transportation as the motor car 
should prove such an agency for accidents. 

The Association points out that its operating 


cost per member was 16 cents less in 1926 than 
in 1916 but claim payments were $1.21 per mem- 
ber more. Claims resulting from automobile 
accidents numbered 3612 for $605,032 in 1924; 
4350 for $689,953 in 1925, and 4903 for $845,- 
265 in 1926. 


Subjects for Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Meeting 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Conference, 
says that the feature of the program for the 
annual meeting in Toronto will be the round 
table discussions, and that the address of wel- 
come will be delivered by R. Leighton Foster, 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ontario. 

Sujects to be discussed at the meeting are 
as follows: “Agency Organization and Man- 
agement,” “Overinsurance,” “Underwriting,” 
“Termination of Policies by Company,” “Col- 
lection of Renewal Premiums,” and “Claims 
Paid and Rejected.” 


Appoints J. L. Davis & Sons 
The New York Indemnity Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. L. Davis & Sons, 
as general agents for surety business at Co- 
lumbus, O. 


Oppose Compulsory Cover 
(Concluded from page 3) 
and the American Steamship Owners Associa- 
tion to the international assemblage in the 
Netherlands. The recent disaster of the steamer 
Favorite may influence the situation. 
Additional consideration may be given this 
whole subject of public liability for ship pas- 
sengers by the owners of vessels at subsequent 
meetings. 
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OPPOSE MONOPOLY 


Quebec Insurance Men Against Gov- 
ernment Compensation 








CALL PLAN ENTERING WEDGE OF 
SOCIALISM 





Joint Committee of Underwriters and 
Brokers Submits Findings 

A special joint committee of. the Canadian 
Casualty Underwriters Association and the In- 
surance Brokers Association of the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, has just completed a brief, 
prepared in both the French and English lan- 
guages, on “Why Quebec Province Should Re- 
tain Private Insurance on a Competitive Plan 
for Industrial Accidents Rather Than Adopt a 
Monopolistic Government Plan of Insurance.” 
The new Quebec workmen’s compensation act, 
which was to have gone into effect on April 1, 
was suspended early in the year with the anm- 
nounced intention that the whole question re- 
quired further investigation and that the gov- 
ernment would consider a plan of government 
insurance. 

The committee’s brief discusses the Quebec 
act, the history of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in the province, the former compensa- 
tion act there and a host ot related matters. 
The findings, in general, are in accord with the 
attitude of United States carriers toward gov- 
ernment monopolies. 

The conclusions of the committee, in part, are 
as follows: 

In some quarters it seems a popular and easy 
thing to shout for a Government administration 
of insurance business, or any other kind of 
private business. Governments are popularly 
supposed to be able to perform miracles and 
government ownership or operation asserted 
to be the cure for all the faults of private enter- 
prise. However, intelligent people who think, 
know that governments are composed of men 
who have only human powers and capacity. 
Governments must employ men to do their work. 
A man working for a government at best does 
no better than a man who works for himself 
or for a private employer. They cannot and 
do not perform the impossible or become super- 
men by reason of their employment. 

Our citizens have been taught to depend on 
private initiative rather than government sup- 
port. Socialism and socialistic schemes are 
foreign to their dispositions and traditions. 
Monopolistic government insurance for work- 
men’s compensation must be recognized as a 
violation of their traditional principles and re- 
jected as the entering wedge of socialistic gov- 
ernment enterprise in all kinds of private busi- 
ness. 

Members of the joint committee which pre- 
pared the brief were V. Evan Gray, chairman, 
and F. C. Browning, J. C. Cagne, John Jen- 
kins, F. D. Knowles, H. A. McKay, J. W. 
Wetmore, S. Carlton (secretary), R. P. Adams, 
P. A. Boutin, O. W. Dettmers, Lt.-Col. Court- 
landt-Fages, C. H. Hanson, R. J. Wickam 
and J. F. Parisien. 
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A NEW BOOK A NEW BOOK 


INSURANCE TRUSTS 


By C. Alison Scully 


Vice-President and Trust Officer National Bank of Commerce in New York 








Here is a book you need. It deals clearly, comprehensively and instructively with the most significant and out- 
standing topic in the fields of trust service and life insurance. 


Vice-president and trust officer of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, the author is also a member of 
the Bar in that city and Philadelphia; he is an expert on trust agreements; and he not only knows his subject, but 
understands how to convey his knowledge to you so that you will remember and profit by it. | 

Life insurance agents, brokers, general agents and company executives should have this book. In addition, it is 
of practical value to officers of banks and trust companies, attorneys and those business and professional men who 
require compact, definite and reliable information on trust agreements. As a textbook, INSURANCE TRUSTS is ex- 
pecially suitable for universities, colleges, financial and banking courses and life insurance schools. Policyholders 
too will find it useful in planning the disposition of estates. 

Get this new book. It describes the making and operation of Trust established by policyholders for tne handling 
of proceeds of their life insurance with bank and trust companies as Trustees. It discusses and explains funded and 
unfunded trusts, advantages of insurance trusts, mutual interests of insurance company and trustee, legal aspect of 
insurance trusts, duties of life underwriters and all phases of the question. Specimen trust forms are included, both 
revocable and irrevocable. Your copy of Insurance Trusts, (the price is only $3), should be ordered now from 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Writing Casualty Insurance HARPER’S LIFE INSURANCE LIBRARY 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds Joun A. Stevenson, Second Vive Presses Equitable Life Assurance Society 


AND 
Grirrin M. Loverace, Third Vice-President, New York Life Insurance 
Company; formerly Director, Life Insurance Training Course, New York 
University 
Endorsed by 
The National Association of Life Underwriters and 
The Life Underwriters Association of Canada 
LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 
y Griffin M. Lovelace. Presents the theory and practice underlying life insurance. 
ae aim is to equip the urderwriter as a competent counselor as well as salesman. 
Tice, 
SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
By John A. Stevenson. Presents the most modern and effective practices in ife 
underwriting. Price, $3.50. 
ANALYZING LIFE SITUATIONS 
jf Griffin M, Lovelace. Shows the underwriter how to analyze individual needs 
of his clients. The Case Method is employed. Price, $2.25. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
By E. K. Strong, Jr. Explains the psychological principles of underwriting in non- 
technical language. Price, $4.00. 
MEETING OBJECTIONS 
By John A. Stevenson. Prepares the underwriter to meet the objections with which 
he is at one time or another confronted. Price, $1.50. 
HOUSE OF PROTECTION, THE 
By Griffin M. Lovelace. Enables the underwriter to advise bis client how te obtain 
adequate protection. Income insurance is thoroughly discussed. Prices, $1.50; 
Flexible Edition, $2.00. 
Y LIFE UNDERWRITING AS A CAREER 
Z| y Edward a) Woods. Answers the questions as to what life underwriting offers 


Z /N | as acareer. Price, $2.25. 
S Te) INHERITANCE TAXATION 
2 ITU 


By Leon Gilbert Simon, Shows the advantage of life insurance to people of large 
; means for use in defraying their inheritance taxes without impairing the principals 
| of their estates at death. Price, $5.00. 
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September Is “John H. Thom Month” With 
Standard Accident 

The Standard Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit has set aside September as “John H. 
Thom Month” in honor of the fortieth anni- 
versary of Vice-President Thom’s connection 
with the organization. Fifteen branch offices 
and the more than 5000 agents of the company’s 
field force will engage in a special drive for 
business. = 

Mr. Thom, who is one of the best-known 
executives in the casualty insurance line, has 
handled the underwriting policy of the Stand- 
ard Accident for 35 years, having first been 
with the railroad instalment division, later with 
the liability department and now as vice-presi- 
dent. 


Globe Indemnity Has New Quarters at 
Indianapolis 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., August 8.—The Indian- 
apolis office of the Globe Indemnity Company, 
Newark, has moved to the Consolidated build- 
ing where it will have much more office space. 
George W. Clark, who joined the Indianapolis 
force two years ago as special agent, has been 
made assistant manager. He formerly was as- 
sociated with George W. Pangborn, Indianap- 
olis general agent. C. A. Griffis, an attorney, 
has been put in charge of the claim depart- 
ment, recently created. He formerly was with 
the Travelers at Evansville. E. J. Carroll is 
manager of the Indianapolis office. 


Common Sense Health 

Under the above title, a very readable and 
instructive book has been written by Dr. Arthur 
Geiringer and published by F. S. Crofts & Co. 
It deals, in non-technical language, with the 
fundamental elements of good health, and gives 
valuable and specific information as to the essen- 
tials in the improvement of health and the main- 
tenance of a good physical condition. Preven- 
tive medicine, hygiene and sanitation, and vac- 
cines and serums are given due attention, but 
much stress is laid upon food and its proper 
assimilation. A normal diet is described, for 
the average man, and particular diets are set 
forth for those who are overweight, under- 
weight or suffering from auto-intoxication. 
Chapters are devoted to beverages, and tobacco, 
exercise, focal infections, blood pressure, and 
other important topics. Common impairments 
are also dealt with, and the methods of prevent- 
ing or curing such troubles are described. 

The author recommends periodic physical ex- 
aminations and the application of common sense 
medical treatment. He holds that many sur- 
gical operations are unnecessary, and that pa- 
tients could be cured by other methods. 

Insurance and Conservation is the title of 
one chapter, in which it is pointed out that 
life insurance companies and agents can profit, 
as well as serve their clients, by assisting and 
advising their policyholders and prospects in the 
direction of health improvement. The impor- 
tance of this class of work by agents is paritc- 
ularly emphasized in a chapter on Border-Line 
Cases, where the condition of many applicants 
is such that they can readily be transformed 


into standard risks and secure desired insurance. 
In closing, Dr. Gairinger suggests to the insur- 
ance salesman that “if the man in the field will 
be good enough to go into this matter in greater 
detail it will be well worth his effort and he 
will be favorably surprised by the extensive 
returns and fruits of his efforts which, at first 
glance, may appear far-fetched and altruistic 
and yet which are, in fact, so stable and so 
scientifically logical.” 

Common Sense Health contains much infor- 
mation for the layman, which, if sensibly util- 
ized and applied, should aid in improving the 
health of many a man whose condition is below 
standard. It sells at $2 per copy. 


Gail Fry Joins American Surety 

Des Moines, Ia., August 9—F. H. Noble, 
Des Moines manager of the American Surety 
Company, New York, announces that Gail 
Fry, last year’s captain of the Drake Univer- 
sity Football team, has accepted the special 
agency of the American Surety Company., jR. 
W. Clearman, assistant manager for Iowa |of 
the American Surety Company, was the fe- 
cipient of quite an honor at the Convocation 
last week, when degrees were conferred at the 
University of Iowa, at Iowa City. Mr. Clear- 
man graduated in Liberal Arts in 1916 and in 
Law in 1920, and now receives the additional 
degree Doctor of Jurisprudence. 











Friendly Service.” 


City, Missouri. 
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Total Admitted Assets................ 
Subscription Notes (Unadmitted)....... 
Other Assets Not Admitted (excluding furni- 
ture, fixtures, and supplies, charged off in 
SONG: sminas cinco sbieeee eee tea 


eee $102,519 .68 


aa 24,917 .30 


Ge008 Atseies oso soccer ee 


Licensed in 40 States, the District of Columbia, and with the Federal Government. 
A live company under live management invites you to ‘“CENTRALIZE—For 


To represent this successful institution, address Drawer A, Gateway Station, Kansas 


CENTRAL SURETY AND 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
As Filed with U. S. Treasury Department 
As of June 30th, 1927 

















ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate (not over fifty per cent. appraised value) $295,406 .40 
PRG cscisionesbesnnrovoptnaride ein lceinghcinpyutioctnco Ria Oe CE ee 799,605 .98 
Premiums in Process of Collection (not over 90 days old)............ 520,577 .81 
Cash in Otice:aml Hanks... 25.60 ic. coed < hbase oe ee ae a 485,855 .69 
AGunued Tatetese cmt RA weeemietts eg, oS EP oo oa cece cee oueawacnes 19,241.50 
Oiler AGGUGd ABGGIS. . ook occ csc a nwaeea hse nae 5,460 .56 
POURS 6aic cece a,c 0.4 cineca o's oo occcnrs ped ae Sn oan ae cara $2,126,147 .94 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned: Premaitinis .....i.5 cried an be oie oi dae ode ee $730,086 .57 
Reserve for Losses (excluding Schedule “‘P’”’).......... $35,232 .04 
Reserve for Compensation and Liability Losses (Sched- 
os bic aS. Ad 6.05% 44d seein 3 ee 135,864.70 
171,096 .74 
Reserve 68 CamBiagons uk seins. 0b nod dads 3 ok ee ee 143,725 .09 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Items Payable........................ 52,836.14 
Reserve lor Netiisuratee. ... s66ji6. 00 Ss. s hee Apso b eh de ot eee Pa 7,052 .58 
LOCAL ROSCEGED aux oinie apie ene o's Si dae Se a tA ee $1,104,797 .12 
COOMA a Date nkiecnanieaddice.« + ot xd eR eee ee $500,000 .00 
CIR EIEN: ow 2 bck ea ciel 0p crmleze >.> $k: stale co ae aan 521,350 .82 
| Copatand Beepten::.. 0.2. tak,. eee 1,021,350 .82 





$2,126,147 .94 
$2,126,147 .94 





127,436 .98 
$2,253,584 .92 





FRED W. FLEMING DENNIS HUDSON 
President Vice-President and Agency Manager 
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LSOn WIN oot Orleans, La. GEORGE B. BUCK HENRY R. CORBETT 
Metter tor wat New Yar) Hard ACTUARY ACTUARY 
Standard of New . ee agent oa Benefit and Pension Punds and Eunployes’s Benelt, 
York | sion of ay Tematol New of America 25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
SAMUEL BARNETT Inspectors and Adjusters 
Actuarial CONSULTING ACTUARY EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB. PACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg, ATLANTA, GA, 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


314 McKINLEY B\.0a, BUFPALO, N. Y. 














Statisticians 

















Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
Consulting Actuaries 


Repent Grovton ts of Srensinn of gmnsnend fer Pens 
oo ay Associations managed Fo 

Installations—Com 

eontract—Office and R isations—I Ac- 


New York 





and Auditi 
75 Fulton Street 


E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg.,, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 











F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





A. SIGTENHORST, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldgz., WACO, fEXAS 








ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE SS ere: Intermediate, Group, 
Industrial and ecial Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Des Moines 


Denver 





E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 


INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES 


205-212 Old Colony Butiding 37 W. Van Baren Street 
Chicago Iltinols 


Our"sermoes are avaiable forall inde of actuarial work anc 
insurance counsel Feige mene scat rong 
rte books comple er revi od, ole forms constructed, ac- 


Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure ef annual statement 
filing, 

We are also ouioost epare cancellation 
and reinsurance sc! Pg = ante any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 

















counting systems advised 





THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

I. Introduction. 

II. The Construction of New Mortality 
Tables by the Association of 
German Life Assurance Compa- 
nies. 

III. Aggregate and Select Tables. 
Their Nature and Their Value 
in Practice. 


IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated 
Functions for the Final Life 
Tables. 


Vv. Exposed to Risk and Deaths for 
Every Entry Age and Duration. 


VI. The Aggregate Life Table. Ele- 
mentary Mg Monetary Func- 
tions 4 Per Cent. 


VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary 
= Monetary Functions 4 Per 
nt. 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Becomes Owner and Manager of National 
Registry Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp., August 8—A _ contract 
has been completed whereby Harold R. Over- 
ton, of Indianapolis, becomes owner and man- 
ager of the National Registry Company, a travel 
accident company. Mr. Overton is a well- 
known insurance man in Indianapolis, having 
been State manager of the Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty Company and secretary of the H. A. 
Davis Company. The company will be lo- 
cated at 508 Continental Bank building, Indian- 

apolis. 


Robert L. Crossley Goes With Commer- 
cial Casualty 


Floyd N. Dull, resident vice-president at New 
York city for the Commercial Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert L. Crossley to be in charge 
of production activity for the New York surety 
department of the company. For four years 
past, Mr. Crossley has been with the New York 
city office of the Atna Casualty and Surety. 


To Check Bond Rebates in Iowa 


Des Mornes, Ia., August 9.—AlIl bonding 
companies in Iowa holding membership in the 
Surety Association of America, have supplied 
their agents with various forms of certificate 
blanks which are to be used to check rebating 
in connection with the sale of contract bonds in 
the State. This new order became effective 
August 1. The companies involved state that 
agents have expressed a desire to live up to 
the conditions imposed and express the hope 
that the days of rebates and slashing of prices 
are past. It is announced that a careful in- 
spection is being made of all new business since 
the date named and that thus far there has 
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12 Washington Place, 


Telephone, Mulberry 5585 


EXCESS 


OF AMERICA 
JAMES GIBBS, President 
CASUALTY AND SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
AND EXCESS COVERS 


HEAD OFFICE 


been no hesitancy on the part of agents or 
brokers in signing the contracts furnished by 
the national organization. 


American Surety Bonds Contract for 
Harold Lloyd’s New Home 

Indication of the erection of a palatial new 
residence for Harold Lloyd in California is 
given by the announcement of the American 
Surety Company, New York, of the signing of 
a contract bond guaranteeing the building of a 
two-story residence and swimming pool for the 
motion-picture actor to cost $203,600. The 
contract bond of the American Surety amounts 
to $152,700. 

Construction will be begun on the home at 
once, it is understood, by the Weymouth Clowell 
Co. of Los Angeles. The brokers in the plac- 
ing of the surety bond were Marsh & McClen- 
nan. 


Atlantic Surety Retires 

The Atlantic Surety Company of Raleigh, N. 
C., has reinsured all its risks with the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Balti- 
more, and has discontinued operations. The 
Atlantic Surety was organized in 1925, with a 
capital of $150,000 and a similar amount of 
surplus. Premiums in 1926 amounted to about 
$35,000, with losses incurred of approximately 
$4000, but the underwriting expenses totaled 
over $53,000. 


New York Compensation Rate Revision 

A revision of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates in New York will probably be ef- 
fective on October 1, 1927, the revised sched- 
ule now being before James A. Beha, State 
insurance superintendent, for approval. Notice 
of the revision has been sent out by Leon S. 
Senior, manager of the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board. 
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CENTRAL SURETY’S FIRST YEAR 


Fine Statement, as of June 30, Denotes 
Excellent Progress 


The Central Surety & Insurance Corporation 
of Kansas City, Mo., has just closed its first 
full year of business, and presents a strong 
financial statement as of June 30, last. In the 
first half of the current year, the company in- 
creased its assets by $400,000, built up its busi- 
ness to such an extent as to require the addition 
of nearly $300,000 to its unearned premium re- 
serve, and was able to increase its net surplus 
by about $10,000. As of June 30, the company’s 
assets aggregated $2,126,148 (exclusive of $102,- 
520 of subscription notes, and other unadmitted 
items), while its surplus as to policyholders was 
then $1,021,351, including $500,000 capital. 

Assets include mortgage loans, $295,406 ; bonds 
valued at $799,606; cash, $485,856; premiums in 
process of collection, $520,578, and other lesser 
items ; while. among the liabilities are an un- 
earned premium reserve of $730,087, a loss re- 
serve of $171,097, and reserves for commissions, 
taxes and reinsurance. From the foregoing 
record of progress it is manifest that many 
people have complied with the advice contained 
in the company’s slogan—“Centralize—For 
Friendly Service.” The Central is now licensed 
in 40 States and the District of Columbia, as 
well as by the Federal Government. Fred W. 
Fleming is the president of this growing insti- 
tution, and Dennis Hudson is its vice-president 
and agency manager. 








SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 
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Statement as of 
December 31, 1926 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets....... $8,257,284 
| Roa Ne 1,500,000 
ia p de stecae tcadahe as 500,533 


Fourteen YearsofSteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 






We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 
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Represent Dependable Protection 


The policies of the Philadelphia Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company are efficient 
and dependable, offering maximum cover- 
age at minimum cost, and an assurance of 
equitable adjustment in event of claim. 


To you, as an insurance agent, this 
dependability means a satisfied clientele 
and therefore renewals and _ sustained 
business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 
1600 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


——— Sy 


City and Suburban Office 
Lewis Bidg., 15th & Locust Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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TODAY’S BIG MOTOR PROBLEM 


Driving in Safety—The Rights of Motorists 
The Rights of Pedestrians 





A booklet called “CONTROL: Rules for Safe Driving,” 
prepared by an experienced traffic officer, has been issued 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston. Thousands of copies have been distributed 
throughout the country to motorists by Safety Councils 
and Chambers of Commerce. 


The Director of Safety for the Chicago Motor Coach 
Company writes regarding this booklet: 


“If it were physically possible to get one of 
these booklets in the hands of every one that 
drives motor driven vehicles and if it were pos- 
sible to make them read and study this interest- 
ing renee a large number of lives would be 
saved. 


Copies of this booklet, “CONTROL,” can be obtained 
from any agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


Or upon application to 
the Inquiry Bureau, 197 Sia 
Clarendon Street, Boston, Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mass. er BosTOm, MassacHusErtTs 
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Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 

~New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Caroline 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


~ GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


| GRAND RAPIDS 


Li FOR FOLDER 


SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY ~ 











COLORED RISKS 


Brokers and others having Surplus business to place 
will find Prompt and Efficient Service Given by 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
7 Nelson Place—Phone Mulberry 1822 





Participating 


Capital $100,000 
Double Indemnity 


Disability 























EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
EDWARD NOVAK, Medical Director 


J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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Also issued as a part of The Insurance Year Book Service, which includes the privilege 
of obtaining special reports during the year 
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CLAIM EVILS DRAW FIRE 


Growing Sentiment in Casualty Circles for Reform—Proposed 


The Casualty & Surety Monthly Bulletin in 
its July issue dwelt at length on the necessity 
of reforms in the loss adjustment field. The 
passage of a month has not changed our opinion 
that it is the most pertinent, yet withall the 
most neglected, problem in the casualty business 
to-day. The spectacle of the institution of in- 
surance, so closely bound up with the nation’s 
stability that it may be regarded almost as a 
civic function, blandly trafficking with men who 
have found, through certain of its features, an 
illegal though opulent living, is nothing short 
of amazing to an observer outside the fold. It 
is an odd theory of economics, indeed, which 
considers the manner in which a concern spends 
its money, a thing entirely apart from and sub- 
servient to, the methods whereby it gathers its 
income, 

It is to be reported, however, that things 
are looking up in regard to the bad claims situa- 
tion. There has been little excitement and less 
action, but the seed of dissatisfaction with pres- 
ent conditions has been planted in the minds of 
casualty company executives and the coming 
weeks may uncover a definite program for re- 
form. 

It is significant that those men who have 
investigated the situation are impressed not 
only with its pressing importance but with its 
complexity. The activities of fraudulent plain- 
tiffs and unethical lawyers cannot be sup- 
pressed by a casual blow. These people have 
actually built up an intricate, many-sided or- 
ganization to carry on their bad practices and 
it will take an equally smooth running machine 
with which to combat it. For individual com- 
panies to attempt the battle is futile. That 
concerted action on the part of all organiza- 
tions concerned is a prerequisite to any results 
worth talking about is admitted by everyone 
familiar with the situation. 

In a previous article on this subject, the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Monthly Bulletin hinted at the 
eficacy of a central bureau to be estab- 


lished for the purpose of investigating ques- 
tionable claims, with consequent prosecution 
when feasible. We were aware at the time that 
the very mention of another organization would 


Organization Outlined 


be the cause of severe headaches to casualty 
men who consider and rightly, that the business 
is already over-run with a plethora of asso- 
ciations working at cross purposes. But there 
is no reason why some bureau now active could 
not take over this work. It would be a step to- 
wards the consolidation which has been urged 
in sO many quarters and it would also be ad- 
vantageous in that an organization already under 
way would be better equipped quickly to mar- 
shall the forces necessary for action. There are 
several casualty organizations extant which 
might properly undertake the work of adjust- 
ment reforms, 

The National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, as the chief organization in the 
business, is directly concerned with adjustment 
problems. Primarily a rate-making body, it 


- has had its troubles of late, in responding to 


demands for increased rates, which have al- 
ready reached maximum levels. The Bureau 
should have realized, by this time, that the in- 
adequacy of these rates may to no small extent 
be charged to unnecessary expenditures of the 
claim department. There is a direct tie-up in 
the functions of this body and the adjustment 
of losses. It may be that the National Bureau 
would prove the best vehicle for the proposed 
action. 

An organization which is already in touch 
with the situation is the Alliance Against Acci- 
dent Fraud. Though limited in money and man 
power, the Alliance has been an invaluable asset 
to companies which have taken advantage of 
the service it offers. With its highly valuable 
records, accumulated over a long period of 
years, and its splendid reporting service, there 
is, in the Alliance Against Accident Fraud, the 
nucleus of just such a machine which is neces- 
sary to accomplish the work in hand. But it 
will take considerable revamping of the Alliance 
before it is able to cope with the staggering 
situation in an adequate manner. It would 
need five times the amount of funds it now has 
available as well as substantial additions to its 
staff. The Alliance is a commendable organiza- 
tion but it is toothless. 

on 
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Finally, there is the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. An undertaking so 
vital to the success and reputation of the busi- 
ness is not beneath the dignity even of that 
body. 

Whatever organization is chosen to bear the 
banner of adjustment reform, the general out- 
lines of its procedure are clear. It needs firstly, 
universal support. And this may be taken to 
mean not only the stock companies but mutual 
companies as well, who are directly concerned 
with this problem. The present Alliance 
Against Fraud has enlisted the support of rail- 
roads and other corporations which have to 
deal with accident plaintiffs. These latter or- 
ganizations encounter the same type of cases 
and more than often, the same attorneys, that 
casualty claim men -are called upon to face. 
It is not beyond possibility that the fire insur- 
ance companies, also, might be drawn into the 
combine. 

With such financial backing, it should be the 
aim of the organization to secure the services 
of a competent claim man, preferably from the 
ranks of casualty insurance, and supply him 
with a few trustworthy investigators of high 
calibre. It would be necessary for this depart- 
mentment to work with the utmost efficiency and 
skill. 

Finally, and upon this feature rests the suc- 
cess or failure of the whole program, the or- 
ganization should be represented by a skillful, 
experienced prosecutor. It is desirable that this 
man should have a background of State or city 
prosecution, for he must be familiar with crimi- 
nal as well as civil law. It is to this man the 
companies will look for results. It will be ex- 
pected of him, with the facilities at his hand, 
to drive ambulance chasers and shyster prac- 
titioners of the law out of the business. He 
will prepare his cases in every detail before 
handing them over to the prosecuting attorney. 
You may be sure that the latter official will not 
be disposed to shirk his duty with such coop- 
eration at hand. 

Such, in barest outline, is the course of pro- 
cedure which insurance companies must adopt 
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if they would stamp out the expensive goug- 
ings they are being subjected to. It is surely 
not arbitrary, but neither are the methods of 
the fake accident fraternity. 

If the program suggested above seems too 
ambitious, we refer doubters to the strikingly 
parallel case of the National Association of 
Credit Men. This is the organization which 
merchants resorted to when the activities of 


bankruptcy specialtists became too uncomfort- 
able. The Credit Men have just such an or- 
ganization as this article has been championing 
for the insurance field. Out of 768 persons in- 
dicted through the efforts of the Association 
during the last two years, 426 are still pending. 
Of the remaining 342, 270 persons were con- 
victed. There is no reason why similar results 
could not be achieved in the insurance field. 








CASUALTY INSURANCE RESULTS FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS, ENDING JUNE 30, 1927 






Total 
? Admitted Net Premiums Losses 

Name and Location of Company Capital a ee i 3g Written — 
Abraham Lincoln Life, Springfield, Ill.b........ * * 282,123 59,557 
Aetna Cas. and Sur., Hartford...... 2,000,000 30,051,544 8,018,932 9,636,114 3,320,635 
pe OS | 15,000,000 321,431,019 20,888,866 17, 508, 485 8,564,428 
Afro-American Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 150,000 561,648 118,750 ef. 636 212,744 
American Bonding, Baltimore................. 1,000,000 1,580,481 554,420 a 
American Casualty, Reading...............+.. 1,000,000 3,456,588 811,099 938, 595 291,026 
American Employers’, Boston...............4. 1,000,000 3,878,599 389,437 1,637,545 525,489 
American Indemnity, Galveston.. 00,000 1,819,987 945,970 245,155 102,835 
American National, GalvestonT. . 2,000,000 27,642,782 1,788,805 5,940,092 1,175,716 
American Reinsurance, Philadelphia. slats se wlnve wate 750,000 5,310,721 1,206,758 560,875 34,291 
American Surety, New York........ 5,000,000 21,560,756 4,152,462 5,380,803 1,261, 043 
Atlantic Surety, Raleigh........... ge eesecece 150,000 05,574 114,768 19,709 4/860 
Bankers Union Casualty, Jackson, Ohio........ 100,000 271,072 37,483 170,551 15,430 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston................ 100,000 493,149 239,688 238,805 126,235 
Century Indemnity, Hartford................. 750,000 2,231,984 714,099 745,023 54,61 
Central Insurance, Greensboro..............+. 50,000 143,909 16,092 31,233 15,850 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp., Kansas City...... 500, 000 2,126,148 521,351 913,411 163,137 
Clergymen’s Co-op. Beneficial Ass’n, Lancaster.. . Mutual 288,351 246,000 122,607 78,391 
Columbia Casualty, New York................ 1,000,000 7 ,730, 961 1,031,566 3,149,415 2,035,017 
Columbian National Life, Bostonb.. gee cceevees 2,000,000 34,500,413 1,301,034 2,905,565 716,674 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia......... 300,000 2, 460,176 102,778 1,478,406 567,363 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford b.......... os * 1,261,047 408,100 
Continental Casualty, Chicago................ 2,000,000 17,066,208 2, 000, 000 7,752,151 2,946,203 
Domestic Life & Accident, Louisvillef.......... 120,160 253,249 45,156 133,868 49,944 
Eagle Indemnity, New York.................. 750,000 4,992,217 575,284 1,742,319 768,904 
Empire Life & Accident, Indianapolis.......... 300,000 592,973 244/800 486,498 40,077 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City............ 700, ‘000 3,598,662 440,967 1,394,146 1,002,365 
Employers Liability, Londond................. 800, 000 33,878,326 5,540,655 15,054,730 6, 082° 464 
Equitable Surety, New York........ 250,000 1,405,354 640,286 258,181 —29,608 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia................ 500,000 2,270,910 1,000,000 292,662 176,384 
ee PS SE ee ee 300,000 10,056,429 446,392 2,727,487 946,770 
Federal Savings & Ins., Indianapolis........... Mutual * * 47,001 24,906 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York 4,000,000 37,449,005 7,762,986 13,947,001 6,064,762 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore alae 5,000,000 25,106,291 4,944,316 6,657,7 16 2,182,975 
ee OE ee er 200,000 1,406,586 69,370 287,657 63,927 
General Cas. Co. of Amer., Seattle... 200,000 794,791 136,652 280,660 73,599 
General Cas. and Sur., Detroit...... 350,000 1,500,355 108,144 650,144 267,850 
Globe Indemnity, Newark.......... 2,500,000 35,110,502 5,000,000 12,807,579 5,141,241 
Great American Indemnity, New York......... 1,000,000 4,251,125 1,290,757 1, 716, 095 123,602 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreald.... 250,000 1,583,027 1,055,933 164909 29,340 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hartford...... 1,000,000 35,122,272 5,937,628 14,308,219 6,169,650 
Home Fiendly of Md., Baltimore... . Mutual hl, 776, 593 h736,570 47,689 82,027 
Home Security Life, Durham. .............0. 50,000 1945 74,735 304,047 110,118 
Illinois Motor Casualty, rs | as 200,000 501,734 154,218 186,469 65,057 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila... 1,000,000 16,912,458 3,177,424 7,906,673 3,296,335 
Independence Indemnity, Philadelphia Loreauce acs 1,500,000 10,181,387 1,153,012 4,644,038 2,163,010 
Inland Bonding, South Bend, Ind............. 250,000 73,229 54,576 46,152 None 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati Mawacewniwass 200,060 699,847 99,068 1,022,178 437,515 
Liberty Surety Bond, Trenton...... 511,500 921,084 164,590 165,931 5,520 
Igperty Tnduraece, Dayton... ... 15... csc c cece 250,000 1,120,891 294,191 425,164 140,374 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York...... 1,000,000 2,299,514 655,629 485,837 146,087 
Loyal Protective, Boston.............sccsceee 100,000 852,828 316,46 569,929 322,450 
London & Lancashire Ind., Hartford. 750,000 5,357,225 1,070,964 1,847,763 644,864 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...... 5,000,000 42,914,635 6,436,550 15,838,550 6,903,449 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston............... 250,000 1,34 9, 489 250,000 473,881 190,329 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins., Boston......... 3,000,000 14’ 632, 187 3,715,612 = 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester........... 00,000 6, 672,946 1,555,716 3,433,637 2,201,464 
Mercer Casualty, Celina, Ohio. ............06. 100,000 214096 23,772 123,073 6, 076 
Mercury Indemnity Co. of St. Paul, St. Paul... 250,000 971,173 464,943 245,157 25, 997 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............. 3,000,000 15,027,128 1,714,979 6,634,639 2,753, os 
Michigan Surety, Lansing... .......0ccescceces 276,918 527,524 115,670 126,722 50,999 
Missouri Ins., St. Louis... . 200,000 679,896 155,000 582,020 273, "282 
Monarch Accident, Springfield, “Mas Sea aia its aaa 100,000 1,001,563 167,536 800,258 441.129 
National Accident and Health, Philadelphia. 100,000 282,820 2,231 309,317 126,180 
National Auto, Los Angeles................0.- 250,000 1,227,676 293,288 491,783 171,851 
National Casualty, Detroit ......o.6.0 005.0606 «ces 200,000 37,079 195,579 696,483 382,795 
National Masonic Provident Ass’n, Mansfield... Mutual 721,360 492,780 82,35 25,929 
National Surety, New Vork.............020000 10,000,000 38,884,792 8,426,126 8,897,920 3,188,030 
Nebraska Indemnity, Omaha....... 10,000 502,781 101,079 130,297 34,543 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 2,250,000 21,068, 025 3,500,000 7,322,237 3,340,511 
New York Casualty, New York..... 1,000,000 4'492'926 2,048,785 1,037,666 36,376 
New York Indemnity, New York... . 1,000,000 8,172,876 1,074,866 3,433,532 1,637,002 
Nevada Surety & Bonding, Reno.............. 250,000 319,930 53, 15,771 None 
Northwestern C. & S., Milwaukee... 750,000 2,090,481 325,037 529,035 386,579 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York......... 500,000 4,365,456 371,776 2,009,235 745,590 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, Londond........ £750,000 21, 880, 660 74, 787, 241 8,413,864 4,476,200 
Pan-American Life, New Orleansb............. 1,000,000 19, 309, 041 906,943 2,334,208 05,087 
Pennsylvania Bituminous Cas., Huntingdon... . 164,940 1,122,030 456,202 34,174 87,945 
Pennsylvania Indemnity, Philadelphia......... 00,000 2,524,572 346,686 1,266,073 308,694 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York................ 500,000 3,698,414 537,126 :795,339 771,140 
Preferred Accident, New York...... 3,500,000 12,037,022 2,102,522 3,111,838 1,101,362 
Reliance Casualty, Newark..............s000. 300,000 561,1 05,327 140,675 14, 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester............ee005 00 805,738 381,121 576,818 359,120 
Royal Indemnity, New York.................. 1,000,000 26,013,430 ........ 8,332,030 3,831,620 
Sun Indemnity, New York.................00- 700 2,935,082 319,229 1,268,786 17,049 
Texas Ind. Ins. Co., Galveston...... 100 51,4 46,176 00,3 228 ,824 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans... .. 2,500,000 11,502,933 897,154 4,914,182 2,476 519 
United Automobile, Grand Rapids............. 100,000 39, ,709 696 26,2) 
United States Casualty, New York.......... es 1,000,000 11, 191, 249 889,157 4,927,438 2,753,785 
United States Plate Glass, pemnaehe pehiok aes bd * 1,533 758 
Wisconsin Acc. & H., Milwaukee. . 25,000 61, 894 14,229 52,110 31,460 

@ Reinsured 100 per cent. 6 Capital, assets and liabilities include life department. Premiums and losses are for 
apne and health department. d Statistics are for the United States branch only. f Statutory deposit. i Includes 


$1,000, ag Volunt: reserve for conti 


ary ngencies, * Unavailable. 
December 31, 1926, balance for the first six months of 1927. 


i Includes life and accident and health. hk As of 
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HALF=-YEAR RESULTS 





Casualty Companies Show Good 
Gains 





COMPARISON WITH 1926 


First Six Months Show Interesting Results 
—Many Companies Projected and 
Retired 


The accompanying table showing the results 
of casualty insurance for the first six months 
of 1927 indicates that there has been no re- 
tardation in the rapid advance this branch of 
the insurance business has undergone during 
the last few years. In comparing the results 
tabulated herewith against the figures for the 
corresponding period of 1926, it is noted that 
practically every company listed shows a gain 
in premiums written. Some of these gains are 
very substantial, indicating that. the companies 
are making progress beyond the degree attrib- 
uted to the natural expansion of a_ healthy 
business in a country of increasing prosperity. 

Losses paid are higher for 1927 in practi- 
cally every instance but this, of course, is to be 
expected with an increased premium volume. 
There is no indication that the loss ratio has 
advanced to any considerable extent. 

One of the outstanding features of the new 
year has been the increasing number of recip- 
rocal organizations which have reorganized on 
a stock basis. The conviction that stock insur- 
ance possesses innumerable advantages over 
the reciprocal plan seems to be gaining strength 
even in reciprocal circles. 

The growing tendency of fire companies to 
organize casualty running-mates or the alterna- 
tive proposition of consolidating fire and cas- 
ualty carriers has been demonstrated by unusual 
activities along these lines during the year. The 
alliance between the American Fore group and 
the Fidelity & Casualty Company, the merger 
of the Michigan Employers and the Wolverine, 
and the formation of casualty running mates 
by the Firemen’s Fund and the Glens Falls are 
the most outstanding examples of this trend. 
Despite prognostications that future years will 
see every company of importance operating 
carriers in both the fire and casualty fields, 
warnings from other quarters are to the effect 
that the idea is basically wrong and that con- 
centration in a single field will prove the wise 
course in the long run. 

The Casualty & Surety Monthly Bulletin has 
recorded the projection of over 40 new casu- 
alty organizations, stock, mutual and reciprocal, 
during the first half of 1927. A number of 
these companies are already under way, others. 
are progressing rapidly with their organization 
plans, still others are lying dormant and will 
probably fail to outgrow that state before their 
two years of grace are up. 

While births have been plentiful, the death 
rate has held its own also. A great many 
companies have retired, some through enforced 
liquidation and others via the reinsurance route. 
The Casualty & Surety Monthly Bulletin has 
noted the passing of more than fifteen of these 
companies in its columns. 
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GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Fire Company Plans Running Vote 


Stockholders of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., have received a 
letter from E. W. West, president of the com- 
pany, informing them of a resolution adopted 
at a special meeting of the board of directors 
recommending the formation of the Glens Falls 
Indemnity Company to act as a casualty run- 
ning mate to the fire organization. Stockhold- 
ers have been asked to approve the $1,500,000 
capital increase suggested by the board and this 
will facilitate the launching of the new cas- 
ualty company which, according to plans, will 
be owned entirely by stockholders in the Glens 
Falls and the Commerce. 

The Glens Falls Indemnity will start with 
$750,000 capital, net surplus of $400,000 and a 
paid-in reserve fund of $350,000. It will write 
all forms of casualty and surety business. 
Further details of organization will be an- 
nounced after the special meeting of the stock- 
holders on August 17 is held. 


NORTHEASTERN SURETY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
Company to Start at Once 

New York city will be the home of a new 
company known as the Northeastern Surety 
Company. The new organization has headquar- 
ters at 50 East 42nd street and will begin at 
once to do a general surety bond business. The 
new company will be capitalized at $250,000 and 
will have a surplus of $125,000. 

The president of the company is Charles G. 
Bond, president of the Bay Parkway National 
Bank of Brooklyn and a former State Repre- 
sentative. Other officers are: Frank Cohen, 
vice-president; Edward G. Griffin, secretary, 
and Myer Boskey, treasurer. 


ATLANTIC SURETY COMPANY 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Reinsures Business and Retires 

The Atlantic Surety Company of Raleigh, 
N. C., has reinsured its risks in the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Bal- 
timore, Md., and will retire from business. 

The Atlantic Surety Company was organ- 
ized in January, 1925, and began business in 
February of the same year. The active man- 
agement was under the direction of Frank 
Fisher, Jr., formerly of the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty and the Fidelity and Deposit 
companies. As of December 31, 1926, the an- 
nual statement of the company showed assets 
of $307,517 and total liabilities of $193,347. 
The company showed reinsurance reserves of 
$17,351 and loss reserves of $3248. The net 
premiums written by the company during 1926 
amounted to $34,772, while $1101 was paid out 
for losses. Total income was $59,324 and total 
expenditures reached $53,505. The controlling 


interest in the Atlantic Surety (1486 shares) is 
owned by the Carolina Mortgage Company of 
Raleigh. 


LOUISVILLE LIFE AND ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY 
Louisville, Ky. 

May Merge With Equitable L. & C. 
It is expected that the Louisville Life and 
Accident Insurance Company of Louisville, Ky., 
a concern of recent organization, will be merged 
shortly with the Equitable Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company of Chicago, Ill. The Equi- 
table is a Kentucky corporation but maintains 
its home office at Chicago. In the event of the 
merger being successfully completed, the com- 
bined organization would possess a capital of 
over $300,000 and a surplus in the neighbor- 

hood of $100,000. 

Representatives of the two-boards of the 
companies will meet soon to discuss plans for the 
proposed action. The Louisville Life and Acci- 
dent will be represented at the conference by 
C. F. Thomas, formerly Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Kentucky. Senator William Duffy of 
Louisville, and Charles Morris of Frankfort, 
Ky., a former attorney-general of Kentucky, 
will look after the Equitable’s interests at the 
conference. 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash 
Merges With Northwestern Mutual Acci- 
dent Association 


T. C. Brownlee, president of the Northwest- 
ern Life and Accident Insurance Company, a 
stock life insurance company organized a year 
ago, has announced that a merger has been 
effected with the Northwestern Mutual Acci- 
dent Association of Seattle, Wash. The latter 
organization, a mutual, has been writing a 
health and accident business. With increased 
facilities, the combined company will make a 
drive for new life, accident and health business 
in the Pacific Coast territory. Licenses to do 
business in Oregon and California will be ob- 
tained shortly by the Northwestern Life and 
Accident, which is already active in Washing- 
ton. 


STONEWALL JACKSON HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Jackson, Mich. 

Organized to Write Industrial Lines 

A new company, bearing the imposing title 
of “Stonewall Jackson Health and Accident In- 
surance Company,” is being organized in Jack- 
son, Mich. The company will have a capital 
of $25,000 and a surplus of like amount. In- 
dustrial health and accident insurance will be 
the lines written. The officers of the com- 
pany are: F. J. Beman, president; J. P. 
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Badour, vice-president, and Charles Bovay, sec- 
retary. Mr. Beman is postmaster at Jackson. 


NATIONAL LOAN & INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY — 
Detroit, Mich. 
Interested in Casualty Venture 


Formation of a new stock casualty company 
is being planned in Detroit, Mich., by interests 
identified with the National Loan and Invest- 
ment Company, a Detroit concern which claims 
resources of $10,000,000. Joseph G. Standart, 
president of the aforementioned organization, 
has already secured the approval of the State 
securities commission to sell stock. It is 
planned to capitalize the new company at $2,- 
000,000, with a surplus of like amount. Angell, 
Turner & Dyer, well-known Detroit attorneys, 
are acting as legal advisors. 


OREGON SURETY AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Portland, Ore 
May Reinsure Business 


According to reports from the West, the 
Oregon Surety and Casualty Company of Port- 
land has arranged to reinsure its outstanding 
business with the Commercial Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Newark and liquidate. The 
liquidation plans on August 4 awaited only the 
approval of the attorney general and the in- 
surance commissioner, which it was expected 
they would grant shortly. 

The company has been operating for the past 
seventeen years, confining its business to its 
home State. When it started it took over part 
of the business of the Union Guarantee Asso- 
ciation of Portland, which had been doing busi- 
ness for three years. Competition in automo- 
bile, casualty and surety business has become so 
keen that the stockholders concluded it was to 
their interest to retire the company, though it 
has operated at a profit in the past. 

The stockholders paid in $100,000 when the 
company started and $50,000 at the end of 1925, 
when the capital was increased from $100,000 
to $200,000, the remaining $50,000 being a stock 
dividend. In liquidating the company there will 
be divided among stockholders $200,000, about 
$76,000 surplus and the commission the company 
receives on about $130,000 of unearned pre- 
miums reinsured. The company has been con- 
servatively managed and has borne an excel- 
lent reputation. 


Standard Accident Appoints Gilbert 
Geer, Jr. 

Announcement is made by the Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of Detroit of the ap- 
pointment of the Gilbert Geer, Jr., & Co., Inc., 
as general agents for this organization, at Troy, 
N: ¥. 

The Geer Agency recently purchased the 
business of the late Frank T: Hill. 
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GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY from January 1, 1926, to December 31, 1926, jeoenetions, CAE ona sess diiseinioc'e s «e's 246,102.06 
eae PSE MER vo cain se o:4ea-0es adee aaa ee eae 73,244.1 
: New York, N. Y. and the assets and liabilities as of the latter General office maintenance and expense 1753.44 
Examination, as of December 3, 1926, by date, is shown as follows: Zour and ge ae alg real estate. 65,757.90 
the New York Insurance Department ppl ae oe 
Reprinted Here in Part INCOME ear he rs mesnenn gad Sims fae 
CS. ccccccesevcccce ’ .24 
Rae, James " Beha, Net Premiums Written GURL GREE. odd cas ctiwecne ote eres as 118,778.86 
‘ Personal property tax....... 02.00 3,596.79 
Superintendent of Insurance, ea MRS nik Mae ~~ orca wore ged acl so ates 7,053.20 
Albany, N. Y | ERR rete peri 179,537.92 Publication fees ....-.++.+eeeeeeee 724.89 
oe Liability— WEEE DEVOID CES. oo i os0-0.00.6 8G 660.0 661.21 
Sir: 5 AS EE ae ewe ard 4 4 EA OR UOORES 55 os wo vwc Swe y's siecle sere 3,966.7 
e ‘ ‘ : Other than auto.............s00-. 246030628 Advertising ...-+seeeeeeesereereees 24 139.79 
In accordance with the instructions contained Compensation ...................... 6,394.203.97 Printing and stationery.............. 102,696.82 
in appointment No. 6122 dated April 1 1927 WOME” 6.5 Bob wrcahten eee ered Sialebidulsie 933,662.68 Postage, telegraph, telephone, etc.... 32,390.02 
e ’ ’ ni ’ Surety NEO EST L SRN Le 2,048,536.52 POY, ° gt Oa ctiig bie os 6 one dene aes 11,742.16 
annexed hereto, I have made an examination Plate Mabe. hols cone castes 607,312.34 ag and fixtures.......+++..+- 40,411.15 
4 ig : St te a ee ee 1,364,605. ooks, newspapers, periodicals....... 1,766. 
into the condition and affairs of the Globe In- Steam boiler .............0..0000 134.49 Bureau and asso. dues & assessments 88,503.70 
demnity Company of Mew York. Engine and fly wheel................ 66.51 Dividends to stockholders... ...ccsccece 625,000.00 
. . ; Automobile— MUGS TOCR 6. iadsicin aesrschewneas 7,255.81 
This examination was made as of December Property damage ..........-eeee0- 1,747,265.96  poncsparagece EXPENSES .. 16+ ee eee ones 3,836.00 
; ; i" NI Pith ch Sa ceacinai dean: 438,076.93 Loss on sale of bonds.....-.......... 49,570.34 
—— and I beg to submit the following re- Other property damage and collision... 78,957.99 | Decrease by adj. in bk. val. of bds... 17,244.20 
port thereon. ; a 
Total net premiums............. $21,581,943.23 Total disbursements ............ $18,769,840.41 
o_o — 
History cme ye oes ued loans......+.++. saturn Bal. ledger assets, Dec. 31, 1926 $31,289,889.07 
' : st o OO REE eee 783.2 j : : : ’ eke: Rey 
This company was incorporated June 1, 1911, Interest on deposits in tanks 5... +c 27,190.86 
= nterest on funds with the workmen’s 
under the laws of the State of New York, with : compensation reinsurance bureau.... 8,740.39 LepcEr ASSETS 
an authorized capital of $500,000, representing *nferest_ on notes and miscellaneous 
i ee ee ee rae 2,910.03 
5000 shares of the par value of $100 each. Rents, including $104,632.84 for com- , a. Raa geo Bee eee wero: 
Authority has been granted at various times to pany’s occupancy of own building 159,816.75 — value of bonds............+... 23,475,226.01 
i BS apy . 
amend its charter and increase its capital to the Total interest and rents......... $1,122,886.64 Premiums gy ag pmo satel 
present amount $2,500,000, as set forth in re- Profits on maturity of bonds........ $6,631.25 — — ecsedipcadendbanie 
ports on file with this department and as shown Profit on sale of bonds.............. 143,299.98 On policies effective ‘prior to Oct. 1, eee 
ellen ilioning side ee ay ne, 93.854 761.10 ib. er sa 6h ¢ ewteibiohe'g ee eceeece 156,663.76 
Ledger aeeste Descdhec Si, sds... “Slameass | Rencone.S cone annrte <7 36'869.00 
Mtoe ant <a csaccuesacsecornss=0>e $500,000.00 " ————— __ Workmen’s compensation’ reinsurance a 
ao aig oe Se ee oaneee PND dence recantins $50,059,72048 “Bares fend .cc.-s.rs-ccreee | SRG §9160 
Stock dividend in December, 1922...... 750,000.00 Excess loss recoverable from compensa- 
Stock dividend in December, 1925...... 1,000,000.00 tion reinsurance bureau............ 1,068.91 
A LER j DISBURSEMENTS Sundry ledger accounts............. 15,117.23 
r 31, —25, shares aie 
PPEMMO TEES hc 0dccs cs ses osnueess $2,500,000.00 Net Amount Parp For Losses Total ledger AgMete « « o5.036:0:055:6:4.<j00 $31,289,889.07 
Surplus paid in at organization amounted to ge Terrerrrrrr re err ree re ree $171,884.22 
$562,500.00 and in 1912 a further contribution Liability. vieuions Non-Lepcer Assets 
, 4 PRMOMENIUNE. s isrsiein os whe aiewiensivs ee 
of $484,645.00 mer made “a surplus, aggregat SPEER TREE BOG ki6:0-5.0 6k seo saeewe 1978 029.88 Interest accrued on mortgages....... $15.64 
ing $1,047,145.00 contributed surplus. EIEIO EES a RR + me sacar nbagertige all go Mee eee chanted 
ashe Oe : NE < aavy ee teabdh chow adesvoseies ain SSS ee oe on oe ee 
Dividends paid in cash in 1926 amounted to Surety ............ccceeeeeeeeeneees 724,527.89 wee i age pe anode SS AR one, om 6 
. 1z Yi - ar Vv 
twenty-five per cent.on above capital, Cash Piste 2M jojo iissececseceeeceee. a ON aero 
dividends paid to stockholders since organiza- oo ae Sete eee e eee eee eee eees 715.00 $1,670,968.40 
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ASSETS 

Real Estate—The real estate owned Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, consisted of a six-story building 
located on Washington Park, Newark, N. J., 
occupied mainly as a home office building. 

The land was acquired in 1919 at a cost of 
$219,500.00 and the building was erected at a 
cost of $1,469,434.66. The company charged 
off in-1921 depreciation to the extent of $100,- 
000.00. The book value reported December’ 31, 
1926, was therefore $1,588,934.66. 

An appraisal made for this department under 
report dated May 27, 1927, fixes the market 
value of this property at $1,975,000.00, which 
is the value allowed in this report. The excess 
of $386,065.34 over book value has been car- 
ried in the foregoing financial statement as a 
non-ledger asset. 

Mortgage Loans.—This asset represents the 
unpaid balances in two loans made to employees 
of the company, secured by mortgage deeds on 
improved, unencumbered real estate consisting 
of houses and lots located in the State of New 
Jersey. 

Papers in connection with these loans were 
found in order and appraisals indicate ample 
security thereon. 

Bonds.—The following schedule shows the 
class of securities making up the investments 
in bonds: 


Bonds Market Value 
DS. Cees gins sc cccvecisecaswans $9,620,050 
Slate Bee MUMCIOE 6.60 cecceccoceences e's 732,280 
MAMIOME ba cide misdtvdcnadedaceukew Wes 10,485,550 
Public: GG: <0 sissies eeccedetickes 2,164,630 
MIRCEA on. k ape ceceteecouse cues 1,410,880 

THA aw einnee-o 4d ao.6 Hpi eet eeRe- OS KTOES $24,413,390 


Certificates from the proper officials were 
obtained evidencing the company’s ownership 
of securities on deposit. 

All other securities are kept in the vaults 
of the United States Safe Deposit Company, 
New York, N. Y., and were verified by actual 
count and inspection, supported by the usual 
affidavit of ownership. The values allowed in 
this report are the actual market values as of 
December 31, 1926. 

The total of such values was $938,163.99 in 
excess of the book values and this amount has 
therefore been allowed as a non-ledger asset. 

Deposits in Banks.—All of the company’s 
cash in deposited in banks or trust companies 
and draws interest at rates varying from two 
to four per cent. Balances on deposit Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, were verified by the usual cer- 
tificates obtained from the banks and reconciled 
to the company’s records. 

Premiums in Course of Collection—The net 
balance of outstanding premiums reported by 
the company in its annual statement as of 
December 31, 1926, was $4,236,045.40 made up 
as follows: 


Premiums unpaid on policies effective: 


October 1, 1926, or after......+ $4,487,303.82 


Prior to October 1, 1926........0. 143,83.97 
$4,631,137.79 

Suspense debits: 
Entered October 1, 1926, or after $18,525.28 
Entered prior to October 1, 1926.. 11,897.57 
$30,422.85 


Premiums due on reinsurance written: 
October 1, 1926, or after......... $329,938.73 
Prior to October 1, 1926......... 932.22 


30,870.95 


"SUMED: GORE 2s cdc nae ceesedece eee 
Deduct: : 
Return premiums _unpaid, not applic- 


$4,992,431.59 


able to open debits...........5..... $338,063.81 
Premiums due on reinsurance ceded.. 370,377.05 
Suspense credits: 
Entered Oct. 1, 1926, or after.. 24,674.13 
Entered prior to Oct. 1, 1926...... 23,271.20 


RONGE MUGOMBS oosccceccccscueves 756,386.19 
$4,236,045.40 





Net bal. outstand’g prems....... 


As set forth above, the company includes in 
this item all open unpaid premiums, return pre- 
miums, suspense premium debits and credits, 
and reinsurance premiums due to the company 
and due to other companies. 

Test checks of several individual agent’s bal- 
ances and of the postings to the general books 
of account substantiate the correctness of the 
total outstanding premiums. 

Detailed analysis indicated the debits and 
credits classified above and a complete list of 
unpaid premiums on policies effective prior to 
October 1, 1926, revealed the company’s separa- 
tion to be substantially correct. Therefore no 
change has been made in the reported premiums 
more than ninety days past due. 

Suspense debits, representing mostly unauthor- 
ized deductions from remittances, and suspense 
credits, representing mostly payments in ad- 
vance of premium charges, reflect decreases in 
such balances since the last examination and 
indicate that these unadjusted items are re- 
ceiving prompt attention. 

While the net premiums written since the last 
examination have increased approximately forty- 
three per cent, the overdue premiums have de- 
creased from 5.3 per cent to 3.1 per cent. 

Due from Associated Companies.—This com- 
pany has heretofore participated with several 
companies, all admitted to transact business in 
the State of New York, in the writing of coal 
mine compensation and prohibited or extra 
hazardous risks. 

Payments advanced by the Globe Indemnity 
Company on behalf of the associated companies 
totaled $10,907.56, as of December 31, 1926, 
reimbursement for which was received sub- 
sequent thereto. 

Reinsurance Recoverable-—This item repre- 
sents amounts due from other companies for 
reinsurance on losses paid prior to December 
31, 1926. Since the entire amount was recover- 
able from authorized companies and has for 
the most part since been collected in cash, it 
has been allowed as an asset. 

Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance Bu- 
reau Fund.—The company’s equity in this fund 
as evidenced by a certificate of the Bureau was 
$286,171.60, including its share of a reserve 
fund of $55,103.36 for losses, reported by the 
company as a liability item and so treated in 
this report. 

Sundry Ledger Accounts.—Following is an 
analysis of the various items making up the 
net balance reported as “Sundry Ledger Ac- 
counts” by the company, $19,163.75 of the debit 
items having been deducted as assets not ad- 
mitted. 


Debit balances: 








Reinsurance receivable .........0+2++-+s $617.59 
ets GUS 6 i cd. wcnctdiaciee 250.00 
Accounts receivable 100.00 
Deposit with Surety Association......... 500.00 
Agents’ net debit balances...........-+-+ 27,091.32 

Total debit balances......cccesccoes $28,558.91 





Credit balances: 


Reinsurance. payable ....6...ccccccccece 8 
Rent collected in advance................ erry 
CRONE ORONNEE 62s os sa ok Ha we sock 54.98 


DMPCCHONG: 6c 60cded cues: 


Terr Te 16.41 
12,617.49 


Total credit balances.............. $13,421.68 
Balance, sundry ledger accounts...... $15,117.23 


In this report credit has been allowed for 
the first two items of debit balances. Credit 
balances to the extent of $2226.98 have not been 
charged as liabilities since they represent no 
probable loss. 

Salvage.—Cash salvage received since Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, on losses paid on or prior there- 
to amounting to $71,709.49 has been allowed as 
a non-ledger asset. 


ConcLuUSION 

This report shows the company to be in a 
sound financial condition, with admitted assets 
of $32,778,729.37 and a surplus of $8,996,062.35 
over all liabilities, which with its capital of $2,- 
500,000.00, provides a surplus of $11,496,062.35 
to policyholders. 

Since the last examination the new premiurns 
written have increased from $15,103,143.25 for 
the year 1923 to $21,581,943.23 for the year 
1926; the total admitted assets have increased 
from $21,559,990.69 to $32,778.729.37; the lia- 
bilities have increased from $15,266,535.51 to 
$21,282,667.02 ; capital funds have been increased 
by a stock dividend, from $1,500,000.00 to $2,- 
500,000.00, thereby transferring $1,000,000.00 
from the surplus account to the capital account; 
the surplus over liabilities has increased from 
$4,793,455.38 to $8,996,062.31, and the surplus to 
policyholders, which includes the company’s cap- 
ital, has increased from $6,293,455.38 to $11,- 
496,062.35. 

As shown in exhibits heretofore set forth, 
the underwriting has proven profitable, the net 
gain therefrom for the three years ending 
December 31, 1926, being $2,749,980.75. Dur- 
ing that period the investment earnings 
amounted to $2,806,554.50 and the increase in 
investment values amounted to $983,571.72. 


Since the last examination dividends consist- 
ing of stock, $1,000,000.00 and cash, $1,337,- 
500.00, have been paid to stockholders. 


As a result of the gains and losses men- 
tioned above, surplus funds over liabilities have 
increased $4,202,606.97 during the period un- 
der review, which with the increased capital 
funds, produce an increase of $5,202,606.97 1n 
the surplus to policyholders since the last 
examination. 


Books of account and records are accurately 
compiled and readily audited. Adequate re- 
serves are maintained and claim files contain 
information sufficient to indicate probable loss. 

The affairs of the company are efficiently 
managed and its treatment of policyholders aid 
claimants is fair and equitable. 

The company’s officials and employees ren- 
dered every assistance to facilitate the work of 
the examination. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CuHartes A. WHEELER, 
Examiner. 
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Accidental Shooting Not Compensable 


The defendant was the operator of a gaso- 
line station in New Orleans, La., within which 
station it had erected racks for the purpose of 
greasing automobiles and trucks. The son of 
the plaintiffs was foreman of these racks and, 
while attending to his duties, he was killed by 
the accidental discharge of a gun in the hands 
of one of the defendant’s employees. An action 
was subsequently brought by the parents of the 
decedent to recover from the defendant for the 
death of their son under the Employer’s Liabil- 
ity Act of Louisiana, which allows recovery for 
those injuries arising “out of and in the course 
of the employment.” The defendant excepted 
on the ground that there was no cause of ac- 
tion and the exception was sustained by the 
trial court. The Court of Appeal affirmed the 
ruling of the trial court and the plaintiffs now 
apply to the Supreme Court of Louisiana for 
a writ of review. 


In affirming the judgment, the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana quotes the Court of Appeal as fol- 
lows: “Conaway was shot in the course of his 
employment by a careless fellow servant. There 
is no casual relation between the source of the 
injury and the character of his employment. 
Conaway’s employment did not expose him to 
the danger of accidental shooting, nor is there 
any allegation that the revolver from which the 
shot was fired belonged to Conaway’s em- 
ployer and was kept on the premises for pro- 
tection and possible use in defense of defen- 
dant’s property. * * * It happened that he 
was shot while at work. He was no more ex- 
posed to such injury while at work than else- 
where and otherwise. That it should happen 
was providential.” 

In discussing the fundamental rule behind 
these cases, the court refers to the case of in 
re McNichol, 102 N. E. 697, wherein the Mass- 
achusetts Supreme Court says that “it is suf- 
ficient to say that an injury is received in the 
course of employment when it comes while the 
workman is doing the duty which he is em- 
ployed to perform. It ‘arises out of’ the em- 
ployment when there is apparent to the rational 
mind, upon consideration of all the circum- 
stances, a casual connection between the condi- 
tions under which the work is required to be 
performed and the resulting injury. Under 
this test, if the injury can be seen to have fol- 
lowed as a natural incident of the work and to 
have been contemplated by a reasonable person 
familiar with the whole situation as a result 
of the exposure occasioned by the nature of the 
employment, then it ‘arises out of’ the employ- 
ment. * * * The causative danger must be 
peculiar to the work and not common to the 
neighborhood. It must be incidental to the char- 
acter of the business and not independent of 
the relation of master and servant.” 

(Conaway vs. Marine Oil Co., Supreme 


Court of Lolisiana, 110 Southern Reporter 181.) 


Mutual Mistake in Designation of 
Beneficiary 

A policy of war risk insurance was issued to 
one Gregg, who met death during the World 
War on the battlefields of France. Gregg, it 
seems, was an illegitimate child who lived with 
his great-aunt, by marriage, the plaintiff in this 
action. Except for the period of time spent 
in the service of his country, Gregg was cared 
for, from the time he was eighteen months old, 
by “Grandma Gregg,” as his great-aunt was 
called. Insured’s mother married when he was 
four years old, had legitimate sons and a 
daughter and was living at the time the insured 
was killed in action. It further appears that the 
insured did not know of the existence of his 
mother or half brothers and sister. Further- 
more he was almost illiterate and mentally be- 
low the average. 

At the time the policy was executed, the in- 
sured told the company clerk that he wanted 
“Grandma Gregg” to be the beneficiary, but 
due to a mistake her name was never inserted 
in the policy as the company clerk was under 
the impression, as was the insured, that the 
plaintiff was the heir at law of the insured. 
The company clerk told the insured that he 
would mail the policy to “Grandma Gregg” and 
that she would be. the one to receive the in- 
surance if anything should occur. 


The District Court of the United States for 
the District of Indiana having decreed that the 
mother and half brothers and sister were en- 
titled to the benefits of the insurance policy, 
“Grandma Gregg” appealed to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals which reversed the decree of the 
District Court and held that “the insured and 
the United States entered into an insurance 
contract for the benefit of appellant herein. 
Certainly the minds of the parties never met 
on any other agreement.” 


In discussing the case, the court states: 
“The company clerk sent the policy, when it 
was received, to appellant. This was done at 
the request of assured. This was a designa- 
tion, or evidence of designation, by act, if not 
by words; and such evidence, accompanied by 
possession of the policy, would under some 
holdings give appellant an interest in the policy. 
Appellant’s name was not inserted in the pol- 
icy, however, due to a mutual mistake of law 
made by the assured and the clerk of the com- 
pany who took his application, and the mistake 
of law was founded upon a mistake of fact. 

“Neither of these parties knew of the ex- 
istence of the parent, or brothers or sister. 
30th of them labored under the impression that 
appellant was the heir at law. As advised by 
the company’s clerk (upon whose advice de- 
ceased lawfully relied), deceased believed he 
was designating the appellant as beneficiary. 

“The fact that the written designation did not 
accurately or properly express his oral designa- 
tion should not affect the case in the least; for 
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WHAT THE RECENT CASES HOLD 

Within the meaning of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, heat prostration suffered by an 
employee in a boiler room is an accidental in- 
jury. (King vs. Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Ten- 
nessee Supreme Court, July 20, 1927.) 





Double indemnity cannot be recovered under 
a policy of accident insurance where the in- 
sured, who was employed as a jeweler, was 
killed while fighting a fire in the capacity of a 
volunteer fireman, because lic was not engaged 
in an act affiliated with his occupation. (Cow- 
ley vs. Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, June, 1927.) 





Acceptance of the premium by the brokers 
after notice of cancellation by the company does 
not revive the policy where the facts do not 
support the finding that the brokers were the 
agents of the company for the purpose of ac- 
cepting premiums. (Mord vs. Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Co., New York Court of 
Appeals, June, 1927.) 





An “all risk” policy, even though it covers 
breakage, does not cover loss due to the in- 
herent weakness of the article insured and its 
tendency to decompose, unless the policy itself 
specifically so states. (Chute vs. North River 
Ins. Co., Supreme Court of Minnesota, June, 


1927.) 





The company is estopped from asserting the 
breach of a condition providing that the alarm 
would be kept in good working order, where 
the agent, issuing the policy, knew the alarm 
was not working and charged the same rate 
for the insurance as he would on a place that 
had no alarm. (Wilas vs. Fidelity Deposit 
Co., Michigan Supreme Court, June 6, 1927.) 





Death by asphyxiation is held to be due to 
injuries effected through external, violent and 
accidental means within the meaning of an 
accident policy. (Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
vs. Broyer, U. S. C. C. A, 9th Circuit, July 
18, 1927.) 





If a creditor, without knowledge of the 
surety, extends time to the principal beyond the 
contract period, the surety is discharged both 
at law and at equity. (Greek Catholic Union 
vs. American Surety Co., U. S. District Court, 
West. Dis. Penn., June 15, 1927.) 








the assured’s illiteracy and minority, as well as 
his reliance upon the advice of one who stood 
in a position similar to that of guardian, should 
avoid the consequence of his mistake.” 

(Gregg vs. United States, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 15 Federal Reporter [2nd] 8.) 
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Recent Casualty Company Happenings 








James D. Latham, superintendent of the 
Fidelity and Surety Department of the Buf- 
falo branch of the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company of Hartford has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Bond De- 
partment of the company’s Philadelphia 
branch. O. W. Schooley succeeds him at the 
Buffalo office. 





The Constitution Indemnity Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Charles ‘F. Weeks as head of its Lia- 
bility Department. 





D. C. MacIntyre, superintendent of the 
Burglary and Plate Glass Department of the 
Continental Casualty Company of Chicago, 
Ill., died recently. He had been with the 
company a great many years. No successor 
has been named as yet. 





William M. Lawson of the Smith, Law- 
son, Coambs Company, of the Equitable Un- 
derwriters, an unlimited Lloyds of Chicago, 
died suddenly last month. Mr. Lawson will 
be remembered as the originator of the fifty- 
fifty plate glass insurance policy. 





The Federal Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, IIl., has established a claim office 
in Kansas City, Mo., with Noel A. Diamond 
in charge. Mr. Diamond was formerly with 
the American Service Bureau. 





Paul S. Parris, manager of the Buffalo 
office of the Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
Baltimore, Md., has become associated with 
J. L. Straughn at Detroit. Mr. Straughn 
will remain at the office as resident vice- 
president with Mr. Parris as manager. 
Baxter C. Brown succeeds Mr. Parris as 
manager at Buffalo. 





John M. Richardson has been recently ap- 
pointed resident vice-president at Boston by 
the Globe Indemnity Company of New York. 





The Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Baltimore, Md., has opened a branch office 
at Columbus, Ohio, and has placed John M. 
Thomas in charge as resident vice-president. 
Joseph R. Lowell, who has been manager at 
Des Moines, is associated with him as man- 
ager, and Neil Buker is assistant manager. 





J. W. Powers, formerly special agent at 
Boston for the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Fidelity and Surety Bond 
Department of the New England Branch of 
the Great American Indemnity Company of 
New York at the branch office at Boston. 





Thomas M. Nial, assistant secretary of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 


Underwriters, has joined the New York 
offices of the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company, as assistant to Vice- 
President Paul Rutherford. 





The Hartford Livestock Insurance Com- 
pany announces the appointment of Dr. W. 
A. Swain as general agent for the eastern 
department at the home office. Dr. Swain 
will retain oversight of the underwriting in 
the Western Department. Dr. W. H. Tim- 
mons has been appointed assistant manager 
of the Western Department at Chicago for 
the same company. 





At the annual meeting of the Illinois Mu- 
tual Casualty Insurance Company of Peoria, 
C. A. McCord of Peoria and E. A. McCord 
of Fort Worth, Tex., were elected vice-presi- 
idents. All the other officers of the company 
were re-elected. 





Thomas H. Gignilliat, who for the past 
five years has been joint manager of the 
3onding Department of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, New York branch, with 
James R. Hillas, has been made manager of 
the New York branch of the Independence 
Indemnity Company of Philadephia, Penn. 





The Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, Md., has announced it will add an 
electric current interruption policy to its 
forms, applicable to power plants and kin- 
dred hazards. The new policy will be writ- 
ten for periods not exceeding one year. 





E. B. McConnell and Company, who have 
been acting as general agents in New York 
for the Maryland Casualty Company of Bal- 
timore, has resigned, and President F. High- 
lands Burns announces the establishment of 
a branch office for surety business with E. 
B. McConnell as resident vice-president and 
manager. 





E. J. Hagan, assistant manager for the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, in San ‘Francisco, has re- 
signed. He will shortly announce another 
connection. 





Benjamin G. Ellsworth, recently with the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, has 
gone with the Metropolitan Casualty In- 
surance Company, where he will have charge 
of field accounting under Superintendent 
Robert W. Waddy. 





The New York Indemnity Company, New 
York, has announced the appointment of S. 
J. Geffen, of the Chicago branch office, as 
manager of the Forgery, Fraud, Merchants 
Protective and Automobile Bail Bond Power 
of Attorney Department. 
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Gilbert S. Hilderbrandt has been made 
manager of the Michigan branch at Detroit 
of the New York Indemnity Company. 
Thomas J. Hendra has been made assistant 
manager in charge of casualty lines at the 
same office. 





The North American Accident Insurance 
Company of Chicago, IIl., has appointed Lyle 
Smith as manager at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in charge of the Utah territory. 





Charles A. Byerly has joined the Chicago 
office of the Norwich Union Indemnity 
Company of New York as an underwriter. 
Mr. Byerly has been with the Metropolitan 
Casualty Company of New York at its Chi- 
cago office for the last ten years. 





C. B. Fuller has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer of Pritchard- 
Rumsey & Co., Inc., New York insurance 
brokerage office. 





The Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit announces that it is now 
prepared to write a new form of merchants 
protective bond, providing for ten different 
forms of coverage at an annual premium of 
$17.50. The bonds will be sold to the smaller 
merchants who are not prospects for fidelity 
bonds or burglary and robbery insurance. 





W. D. Ralston, who has been manager of 
the branch office of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, at Sioux City, Ia., has 
left the employ of that company and has 
been succeeded by T. W. Cole. 





G. D. Newton, a former Indianapolis 
newpaper man, has joined the staff of the 
Publicity Department of the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford. 





Homer D. Sherwood, for the past three 
years assistant manager for the casualty 
lines of the Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford at Los Angeles, has been trans- 
ferred to the home office as instructor in 
the Department of Training. 





The United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore has opened an office 
in London for writing credit covers. Arthur 
W. Robinson, a man of prominence in the 
exporting business, has been appointed man- 
ager. 


A. S. Cadwell, insurance commissioner of 
Tennessee, has been named receiver for the 
Victory Mutual Casualty Company of Mem- 
phis. Assets of the company have been 
given as $8,866.14 and liabilities as $12,- 
560.11. 
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Random Questions Asked and Answered 
About Accident and Health Insurance 


1. Accident and health insurance is a side 
line as far as volume is concerned, isn’t it? 

In 1926 the gross premium income of all com- 
panies writing commercial accident and health 
business was something better than $47,000,000 
in accident premiums and $17,000,000 in health 
premiums. Besides, there was about $4,500,000 
in combined non-cancellable accident and health 
premiums written. Accident insurance was the 
sixth largest premium producer for the casualty 
companies and health was ninth in premium 
volume. 

2. What is meant by “level” and “unlevel” 
insurance? 

“Level” insurance is a term applied to the 
combination of one unit of five dollars of 
weekly indemnity coverage and fifteen hundred 
dollars of principal sum coverage. Many com- 
panies use one thousand dollars as a unit. Simi- 
larly “unlevel” insurance would be any com- 
bination changing this proportion between 
weekly indemnity and principal sum. One thou- 
sand principal sum and twenty-five dollars of 
weekly indemnity would be “unlevel” coverage. 

3. One of the companies just declined a risk 
because the applicant has a trace of diabetes. 
How does that affect the acceptability of an 
accident risk? 

Any organic impairment that will tend to 
produce infection after an accident or retard 
recovery makes a risk unacceptable. Diabetes 
does both. It is a medical fact that a “diabetic” 
is more susceptible to infection than one not 
so affected, and that diabetes retards the healing 
of a cut or wound. It was not the underwriter’s 
thought that this risk would be more likely to 
sustain an accident but, given that he was in- 
jured, his cuts or wounds, if any, would re- 
spond to treatment more slowly. 

4. May an accident policy be canceled in 
the same way as any liability policy? 

According to policy terms the company only 
has the right of cancellation, which may be 
effected by the return of the unearned pre- 
mium by ordinary mail. It is not required that 
this be done by registered mail, nor is it neces- 
sary for the company to give five days’ previ- 
ous notice of intention to cancel. However, in 
Practice, cancellation by the assured is ordi- 
narily permitted and short rate return premium 
allowed. 

5. My company does not seem to want to 
issue an accident policy for a playwright friend 
of mine. He is a man of some prominence and 
considerable means. What is the reason? 


Accident insurance is protection against loss 
of fixed income. 


The nature of this applicant’s 


By W. Cuirrorp KLENK 


occupation is such that during the policy pe- 
riod his income will fluctuate greatly. There 
is, therefore, no way of hitting upon his loss 
of income, should he have an accident. He 
may write a successful play, enjoy a substan- 
tial income from it, and then not undertake to 
write another for a considerable period. He 
has no fixed income, if he maintains himself 
solely by playwriting. You cannot, therefore, 
protect by accident insurance that which does 
not exist. An inventor living on royalties or 





Accident and health insurance, as far 
as its income-producing possibilities are 
concerned, is not too well understood by 
the majority of casualty agents. Often 
literature on the subject is not sufficiently 
concise to be valuable as instruction. The 
article on this page is written with a view 
to determining whether a_ series of 
articles, or perhaps a booklet, set down 
in the simplified question and answer form 
here used, would meet with general ap- 
proval and support. Agents, brokers, 
general agents and companies that would 
be interested in a series of these articles, 
or in @ primer-form of booklet, are in- 
vited to correspond with THE SPECTATOR. 
—EpiTor’s Note. 











a retired business man cannot qualify for weekly 
indemnity protection. Men so situated can se- 
cure only death and dismemberment coverage. 

6. If a person receives the benefits of the 
workmen’s compensation law, or if his injury 
results in collecting damages from the person 
responsible for the injury, is his right to col- 
lect under a personal accident policy in any way 
affected? 

Personal accident insurance being a contract 
of indemnity between the assured and the com- 
pany, the assured may collect under it irrespec- 
tive of his rights to the benefits of any work- 
men’s compensation law or of his collection cf 
damages from the person held liable for the ac- 
cident. 

7. What effect has a-person’s height and 
weight upon his acceptability for accident and 
health coverage? 

Excessive weight in proportion to one’s height 
and age suggests a possible unknown condi- 
tion of ill health. Physical examination in such 
cases generally shows some organic impairment, 
particularly of the heart, liver, or gall bladder. 
Any abnormal condition in these organs makes 
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a risk uninsurable. Shock incidental to a seri- 
ous accident sustained by a person with a heart 
condition would at least delay recovery. Un- 
derweight suiggests among other things anaemia 
or possible tuberculosis, both of which would 
contribute to prolonged disability caused in the 
first instance by an accident. Generally forty 
pounds overweight and twenty pounds under- 
weight are allowed before a risk is unaccept- 
able. If the risk otherwise has a favorable 
physical history or if it can be shown that 
“slenderness” or excessive weight is hereditary 
an exception to this ruling is made. 

8. Why don’t the companies allow weekly in- 
demnity equal to the assured’s full weekly 
wages? 

For the same reason that an automobile owner 
generally cannot buy 100 per cent fire and 
theft protection. The difference between the 
assured’s weekly income and the weekly indem- 
nity obtainable constitutes the company’s factor 
of safety against possible malingering. By 
making him co-insurer, so to speak, he has an 
incentive to resume his work as quickly as 
possible. 

9. A doctor client asked if the accident pol- 
icy I was selling covered pyogenic infection. 
How is this provided? 

Pyogenic infection coverage is provided by 
endorsement, generally without additional pre- 
mium charge. It is available only to doctors, 
dentists, and undertakers. It covers just what 
the name of the endorsement suggests, pyogenic 
infection, a form of blood poisoning to which 
one in these occupations is exposed, provided the 
infection is the result of inoculation, through 
external accidental contact with the pyogenic 
bacteria while the assured is engaged in his 
occupation. 

10. Ina health policy what is meant by the 
“Observation Period”? 

That period of time, usually fifteen days, be- 
ginning on the effective date of the policy, dur- 
ing which the assured is, so to speak, under ob- 
servation as respects his health. Any illness 
occurring during this period is not covered. 
This precaution is taken by the companies to 
protect themselves against the purchase of health 
insurance after exposure to contagious disease 
or during any indisposition which in the appli- 
cant’s belief might result seriously. 

11. Do health rates advance in the same 
proportion according to occupational hazard as 
do accident rates? 

Health rates are the same on the four best 
classifications, i. e., select, preferred, extra- 
preferred and ordinary risks. 
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The “Cub” Asks a Pertinent Question and the New Director of 
Publicity, Advertising, Sales Development, and Public Relations 
Tries to Answer—But Does He? 


By A. PARKER PUSHER 








ness has such a hectic time trying to 

put over a new line of insurance when 
a new breakfast food gets onto the market so 
quickly?” asked the Cub. His remarks were ad- 
dressed to that new personage in insurance, 
the Director of Publicity, Advertising, Sales 
Development and Public Relations. 

The Director of Publicity, Advertising, Sales 
Development and Public Relations is an effect 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference break- 
ing into the lime-light by having a plan ac- 
cepted by the National Board and the publica- 
tion in the insurance papers of the news that 
this plan has something to do with turning the 
pitiless light of the public prints and the mighty 
forces of public opinion onto the insurance 
business; that it provided for the use of modern 
advertising—more or less—and that it men- 
tioned the possibility of a systematic develop- 
ment in the sale of insurance. It also empha- 
sized the contacts of the public with insurance 
companies and insurance men. 

This being so, it was only natural that a de- 
partment to receive and file (or otherwise 
handle) all matters pertaining to these newly 
recognized activities should be created: Of 
course, a man had to be hired to direct the la- 
bors of the department, one might possibly say 
its activities. If his title reads almost like an 
exemption clause on a policy, it is because the 
mail clerk needs some guide to show him where 
to deliver letters that are bound to come as the 
new. movement gains momentum and becomes 
the subject of correspondence. Titles are quite 
handy for that purpose, if for none other. 


r4 ‘Sve why is it that the insurance busi- 


Of course a Director of Publicity, Advertis- 
ing, Sales Development and Public Relations 
just has to have a staff, for the same reason 
that an investigating committee of the govern- 
ment needs an appropriation for a chief clerk 
and stenographer. That is where and how the 
Cub got into the story. He was supposed to do 
the work, but he used up a lot of his too short 
day asking somebody another. Such questions! 
“Why is it that the insurance business has such 
a hectic time trying to put over a new line of 
insurance .... ?” 

Having asked his question, the Cub waited 
for his answer. 

“Insurance is different,” began the Director, 
and it didn’t seem to make a bit of difference 
to him that he said the same thing that has been 
said a thousand times when some matter touch- 
ing on the sale of insurance is mentioned or 
when insurance men try to explain away a 
“why.” 


“When a manufacturer decides you are going 
to eat more wheat dolled up in a brand new 
way, he keeps that little secret to himself until 
he is all ready to put the new food right under 
your nose on your breakfast plate. He goes 
in secret to his chemist to work out the formula 
and the process of making your wheat look and 
taste like something else, manna or hay as the 
case may be. He has special machinery made 
to handle his output, and buys a part here and 
a part there, so that no competitor can guess 
what he is up to until he is ready to go into 
big production. He estimates his costs for 
wheat and labor and the processing of it, and 
adds to this a liberal estimate for his over- 
head. Then he does the one thing all success- 
ful business does—or should do—adds a good 
bit for sales cost, and this fixes his price, the 
price you pay for the tit-bit.” 

“Doesn’t the insurance company do about the 
same thing?” chipped in the Cub, with that per- 
sistence peculiar to cubs in any business, and 
with the belief that asking questions is the only 
sure cure for ignorance. “An insurance com- 
pany works out its new cover; estimates the 
probable loss; adds its cost of doing business 
and taxes and commissions and so fixes the 
rate it must charge for the new fangled pol- 
ROY éseee 

“Ah, that’s where you miss the main point, 
and in this department you just keep your eye 
on the main point. In fact, you missed two 
main points of difference,” came back the Di- 


rector, with the show of superior re- 
search and study that has made him the 
Director. ‘Remember I said that the breakfast 


food manufacturer ‘adds a good bit for sales’ 
and that’s the meat of the Brazil nut. What 
sells breakfast food, young man? I ask you, 
what sells breakfast food? Don’t tell mé its 
grocers, or house to house peddlers. Even in 
your inexperience you know better than that. 
Grocery boys may wrap up and deliver the 





The accompanying article is the first 
of a series of twelve which will appear 
in THE SPECTATOR from month to month. 
A. Parker Pusher is a man of standing 
in the insurance world—a member of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference—who, 
in these articles, will set out in an inter- 
esting and readable fashion, some ideas 
which have been evolved in his facile 
brain. They will be well worth reading. 
—Enrtor’s Norte. 
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bundles but it’s advertising that sells it, that 
puts the idea of a new food for breakfast into 
people’s minds where a complete satisfaction 
with oatmeal has existed before. In that ‘good 
bit for sales’ there’s a few cents a package for 
advertising. At first the advertising is ad- 
vanced against future sales, but the sales soon 
catch up and each package carries a little of 
the loading to sell other packages. 

“But the insurance company doesn’t load its 
new lines with an advertising change—that’s 
the first big difference. That’s why the agent, 
who knows no more about the new line than 
his prospective customers, doesn’t sell the new 
line though he would be glad enough to sign 
and deliver a few of the policies. But he has 
no advertising to help him, so he sends the 
blank policies back to the supply department 
and writes to a vice-president and says ‘there's 
no demand for this here new line.’ 

“The second point of difference that you 
missed was this: The breakfast food man 
works out his own price, and decides upon his 
own name for the new product and the sort of 
a package it is to go into. His formula of 
manufacturing it is his own, protected by a 
patent. Only the pure food law restricts what 
he puts in or what he leaves out. 

“What happens to the new idea in insurance? 
Does the company that got up the new idea 
patent it and control it? It does not. While 
the idea is still hot it is taken to some bureau 
or committee. It becomes at once the business 
of any other company that wants to take a 
flier in the new field. But that is not all. 
Other men, representing companies that care 
nothing at all about the new line or the newly 
developed cover, sit on the committee of forms 
and rates and practices and they settle the fate 
of the idea worked out by a company that is 
vitally interested in the new development. 

“In the make up of the new rates there is 
no provision, no loading for the advertising and 
introduction of the new idea to the millions of 
possible buyers, except such as is hidden in the 
general expense or overhead, and it is pretty 
hard to hide an advertising budget in overhead. 
So the only way to introduce the new form of 
insurance is to make it cheap in the beginning 
with the hope of raising the rate some time in 
the far distant future and working a profit out 
of it then.” 

“I see now why it takes so long,” said the 
Cub, “but I don’t see why it is not as good busi- 
ness for an insurance company to load a new 
rate on a new line with a few cents on the 
dollar and give us an advertising budget as it 
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Elevators—“* Well” or “Sick” 


By J. C. Knapp 
Vice-President, Otis Elevator Company; Director, The Independence Companies 


is for the man who makes a new breakfast 
food. When the business is new the rate does 
not cut so much ice, because there is nothing 
with which to compare it, and people will buy 
the new thing if it is repeatedly called to their 
attention in an interesting 1anner. Even ten 
cents on the dollar of the premium charge 
would not keep it from selling nearly so much 
as ignorance of the benefits, and ten per cent 
of the premium of a new line would go a long 
way toward telling a lot of prospective cus- 
tomers, and that includes the local agents, that 
there was a new kind of insurance on the mar- 
ket and all agents were selling it and all wise 
business men were buying it.” 

That is one of the planks in the platform of 
the new order of things that the Directors of 
Publicity, Advertising, Sales Development and 
Public Relations are working for, and even if 
we smile at the thoughts and dialogues between 
the Director and the Cub, their thoughts may 
have in them the germ of real thought for some- 
body to struggle with. Perhaps the time to plan 
for the promotion of a public understanding of 
a new line of insurance is when the line is 
new ... before the rating bureaus and asso- 
ciations get busy with the rate. If the rate 
is hammered down it may take an injunction 
to get it up. After it is put over, it is easy 
enough to reduce it if experience proves it is 
too high. 


Aviation Insurance 

Underwriters have outlined conditions for 
aviation insurance and have fixed premium rates 
subject to changes which experience may sug- 
gest. A maximum limit of $47,500 for damage 
to one aircraft is prescribed at a premium rang- 
ing from 12% to 17% per cent of the value 
of the ship, the exact premium depending on 
the nature of the risk as disclosed by the ap- 
plication and the proportion of the loss which 
the insured is to bear before the insurer begins 
to pay. For fire insurance the premium is 2%4 
to 4 per cent, according to the rating on the 
hangar. Public liability policies with limits 
from $5000 to $10,000 are written for $95 each. 
Property damage policies cost $71, the com- 
pany’s liability being limited to $1000 in any 
one accident. Theft is not classed as a serious 
hazard; the premium rate is from % of 1 per 
cent to 1 per cent. 

Personal accident insurance covering only 
death commands a premium of 2 to 5 per cent. 
Colonel Lindbergh’s $25,000 policy cost a little 
over 2144 per cent. As for three months the 
Colonel will be flying from city to city, the rate 
on the public liability policy of the Spirit of 
St. Louis is higher in accordance with its prob- 
able mileage. Compensation and employer’s 
liability rates are subject to special quotations. 
Colonel Lindbergh is clearly in the risk classi- 
fication described as “demonstration, testing, in- 
struction, public exhibition, trick and stunt fly- 
ing.” Passengers may be covered at a rate of 
3 per cent of the aggregate liability. 

—From the New York Sun. 


Plate Glass Rates Reduced in Iowa 
A general reduction in plate glass insurance 
rates in Iowa became effective on August 1, 
aggregating 10 per cent on both flat car and 
box car sizes. Plate glass rates on automobile 


were reducted from $3.50 to $3 on open cars, 
and $7.50 to $6 on closed cars. 


It is natural, perhaps, but many persons seem 
to think of an elevator as just a more or less 
ornate car traveling in a building. What is 
unseen is apt to be vague; and the real elevator 
—that wonderful piece of mechanism to which 
they are entrusting their lives—often remains 
shadowy, or even at times, something forgotten. 
In many ways this is regrettable, for public 
interest, like sunlight, usually purifies that to 
which it has access. If the elevator is deprived 
of that, it is because little light penetrates to 
its room, usually hidden away at the top of 
some building. With other methods of trans- 
portation, such as steamships, railroads or auto- 
mobiles, much public interest is taken. These 
are, therefore, not under the same disadvantage ; 
for all of us, with a lively sense of our de- 
pendence on the alertness and skill of captain, 
engineer or driver, know something of naviga- 
tion, right of way, brakes, signal systems and 
tires; but of elevators, we know little. 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS 


This is perhaps all the more remarkable when 
we consider that the elevators in the city of 
New York carry more passengers daily than 
do the steam railroads of our country; but they 
do it so unobtrusively and with so few acci- 
dents that they find themselves left out of 
mind, not only by the public, but to some ex- 
tent by those numberless independent concerns 
and individuals in whose care they are placed 
for maintenance and operation. 

So it is that elevator accidents, though in- 
frequent, do happen; and more often than is 
necessary, and usually through no basic fault 
of the apparatus. First-class manufacturers 
evidence the keenest sense of responsibility in 
making and erecting their machinery, not only 
with a maximum of safety, but they endeavor 
to make them very nearly what is known as 
“fool proof.” All good elevator apparatus is 
a marvel in these respects. 

Aiding in this effort to reduce hazard are the 
many laws and elevator codes throughout the 
country, all having for their main object the 
legalizing of only such apparatus and devices 
as will furnish a high degree of safety, irre- 
spective of use and abuse. So well is this work 
performed by manufacturer and legal code that 
little consideration need be given to this sub- 
ject here. 


NEED FOR INSPECTIONS 

However, no manufacturer can produce, and 
no code can guarantee, that an apparatus as in- 
tricate as an elevator will function year in and 
year out without regular, experienced inspec- 
tion, adjustment and repair. In other words, 
over-economy, in this particular, leads to specu- 
lation with the lives of others. That this over- 
economy comes, in most cases, from thought- 
lessness as to the life hazard incurred, is prob- 


—Prom “Human Relations,” published by the In- 
dependence companies, Philadelphia. 
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ably true. When an accident does occur, the 
thoughtless person is very apt to think that he 
has just been unlucky. Now, you have all heard 
of the old Greek Society that had a law punish- 
ing the unfortunate as well as those who wil- 
fully did wrong. The theory of this law was 
pretty sound, for the old Greek considered that, 
underlying the misfortune (especially if it oc- 
curred more than once) was a basic thought- 
lessness which he considered just as punishable 
as wrong-doing. 

It is very easy and trite to say that “accidents 
are preventable.” Of course they are; what is 
needed is to actually place in the hands of 
users an easy and not too expensive method of 
preventing them. The trouble with most safety 
campaigns seems to be that they advocate too 
much immediate expense. The most conscien- 
tious person will often turn indifferent to safety 
preaching when he begins to realize that this 
preaching involves tangible cash going out, 
and intangible safety coming in. He instinc- 
tively turns away from what seems a one-sided 
proposition. He wants something more on the 
credit side than recognition of his high moral 
purpose; he wants some tangible return in 
kind. That the ways of making this tangible 
return are often more frequent than appear on 
the surface, brings up a point concerning ele- 
vators. 


“LirE ExTENSION” FOR ELEVATORS 


Elevators are usually either well or sick, 
although sometimes they are “just poorly.” It 
is probably true that most of them started out 
as well elevators, but in the course of time 
many have contracted various diseases. Some 
of the diseases are functional and not neces- 
sarily dangerous. Others are organic and un- 
less arrested in their early stages, help swell 
the mortality lists. Now, there is a Life Ex- 
tension Institute functioning to-day for ele- 
vators in much the same manner as such med- 
ical organizations do for people; and this 
Elevator Life Extension Institute is far more 
scientific and sure in its results than the human 
institute could possibly be, for reasons that are 
obvious. Scientific methods have been worked 
out and perfected to such a degree to-day that 
an elevator availing itself of such a service can 
be almost automatically assured that its disease 
will be recognized and corrected a long time 
before such disease becomes serious. 


ADEQUATE STANDARDS 


And now, one last word: It seems to the 
writer that just so soon as the insurance car- 
riers set up adequate standards as to what is 
and what is not a strong and healthy elevator, 
encouraging premium-wise all those who do 
properly keep in health, and therefore can pass 
a real medical test, the elevator accident experi- 
ence will be much improved. 4 
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Opportunities for the Surety Agent 


Because of the size of the premiums, contract 
business usually has the strongest appeal to the 
aggressive agent. Most communities are right 
now engaged on a building campaign to catch 
up with the building programs which had to be 
abandoned during the war and_ subsequently 
thereto on account of the high price of labor 
and material. 

In connection with the construction of public 
buildings such as school houses, court houses, 
churches, asylums, post offices, city halls, and 
office buildings, a tremendous amount of State 
road work is being done, under which general 
head may be included bridges, sewers and pav- 
ing jobs in municipalities. 

Almost always the general contractors and 
frequently the sub-contractors are required to 
give bonds. 

Because the premiums are big, competition 
for these bonds is keen and the kind and extent 
of the preliminary work frequently determine 
who will write the bond. 

The wise agent cultivates the architects and 
the engineers. 

He secures financial statements and complete 
detailed information about contractors who are 
likely to bid, sends it to the company man who 
handles the underwriting in his territory, gets 
in advance authorization to sign the bonds, and 
attends contract lettings, ready to write the bond 
on the spot if it is possible to do so. 

Close friendship with contractors and help- 
ing them to get advance detailed information 
lead to the writing of these bonds just as close 
association with the public authorities who con- 
trol the awarding of the bonds, is an impor- 
tant factor. 

MAKE Your ARRANGEMENTS 

In nearly every community there is a con- 
tractor or contracting concern which special- 
izes in handling public contracts and doesn’t 
confine its activity to the immediate community 
in which its headquarters are located. 

Even though that concern may go into other 
States to get business there is no reason why 
the local agent should not arrange with that 
contractor to write whatever bonds he is re- 
quired to give regardless of where the actual 
work is to be performed. 

When you read the local paper read it not 
only as news but with an eye to leads for bonds. 
Items about projected public work, in fact, con- 
struction work of any kind suggests bonds. 

Recently, I went into the office of an agent 
in West Virginia. He was sitting at his desk 
reading his local paper and the biggest head- 
line at the top of the page told of a big road 
contract that had been let that morning. 

Strange as it may seem, the item had no 
special significance for him—it hadn’t occurred 
to him to try to write the bond although the 
contractor’s office was just two blocks from 
where he was sitting at that moment. 

The $4000 premium went to somebody else 
as a result. 


By SPENCER WELTON 
President, The New York Indemnity Company 


Many contract bonds are declined and the 
commissions lost to the agent because the ap- 
plication has not been properly prepared. 

The surety company in passing upon a bond 
considers the same factors and needs the same 
information that is given to a bank when a 
loan is requested. 


BANK vs. CoMPANY 

Many contractors who readily give the bank 
full details of their business hesitate to do the 
same thing for the surety agent, yet the bank 
lends its money frequently on collateral and at 
6 per cent interest or above, while the surety 
company lends its credit and assumes liability 
at 1% per cent and often with no collateral. 

So, when considering a case from an under- 
writing standpoint within the limits of your 
power of attorney, think of the matter from the 
standpoint of plain business common sense and 
prepare the application accordingly. 

The agent with limited authority who pur- 
sues that method and who lends the company’s 
credit as he would lend his own will soon find 
his powers broadened and his business-getting 
opportunities increased. 


Jupic1AL Bonps 

There are one or two judicial bonds required 
with almost every litigation. 

From time to time properties are handled un- 
der the supervision of some court by men other 
than the owners of the property. 

The giving of judicial bonds is almost entirely 
controlled by attorneys who handle litigation or 
who advise in connection with the administra- 
tion of estates. So cultivate the attorneys, 
particularly those who have the largest probate 
practice. 

Judicial business is good business and fre- 
quently renews itself for many years. 

When you read, or when you learn of the 
death of a citizen who owned property—see 
who the executors are and then write to them, 
pointing out that you are specially fitted to write 
trustees’ or guardians’ bonds. 

The agent should keep closely in touch with 
the offices in which most of the public official 
bonds are filed, such as the registers of wills, 
city comptrollers, town clerks, etc. 

He can very readily get together a tabulated 
list of just what officials and their assistants 
have to give bonds, their terms of office, how 
and when elected or appointed, the amounts of 
the bonds, and whether or not the premiums for 
the bonds are paid out of public funds. 

The names of the men who will be candidates 
for these public offices are easily ascertained. 

So the agent may know in advance what 
bonds must be given and fairly definitely just 
who will have to give them. 


Market Is THERE 
That is one of the attractive features of this 
class of business. 
A demand does not have to be created as 
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with other lines. The bonds must be given and 
you know the men who have to give them. 

While there are comparatively few bonds re- 
quired in many of the counties, the penalties are 
for the most part in considerable amounts. 

I know of a public official bond carrying a 
premium of $6275 a year for four years secured 
this year by an agent in a town of 10,000 ina 
neighboring State. 

In most States public funds—the funds paid 
in by taxpayers to defray public expenses—are 
required to be protected by depositor bonds, that 
is, when a bank is named as a depository for 
these public funds it has to put up a bond 
guaranteeing the replacement of the public 
funds in the event of the failure of the bank. 

In many places these bonds run up into a large 
amount. 

Solicit the business of the notaries; their pre- 
miums don’t amount to much but they often 
send business your way. ‘ 

Even though a postmaster’s bond may not 
amount to much in dollars he can send a lot 
of business to you if you have his good-will. 

Not long ago I called upon an agent in an 
Ohio town. 

Sitting in his office I observed a swinging 
door which seemed to lead into an entirely 
separate establishment next door, and I inquired 
what the connection was. 

I was told that the building next door was 
an automobile sales agent’s and that the insur- 
ance agent and the head of the auto sales agency 
had been intimate friends for many years and 
that, since their places of business joined, a 
swinging door had been put in. 

I inquired of the insurance agent whether 
his motor dealer friend next door had all his 
clerks covered by fidelity bonds, to which he 
replied it never occurred to him to ask. 

So we went next door and within a half- 
hour closed him for a bond covering all his em- 
ployees. Just that morning his cashier had been 
found $600 short in his accounts. 


PROHIBITION BoNnpDs 

When Mr. Volstead prepared his celebrated 
rider to the blanket bond known as the Consti- 
tution of the United States, he perhaps unin- 
tentionally but none the less certainly increased 
your opportunities for business getting. 

Under the Prohibition Act the United States 
Government requires bonds covering permits for 
the manufacture of all classes of distilled spirits 
as well as bonds for the withdrawal of alcohol 
for manufacturing or scientific purposes. 

Under the Prohibition Act bonds must be 
given before securing permission for the sale 
or use of alcohol or whiskey. 

All druggists and hospitals that annually use 
more than sixty gallons of distilled spirits are 
compelled to file similar bonds. 

Some of these may be written in every com- 
munity and in many communities it is possible 
to write bonds covering cigar, cigarette, tobacco 
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manufacturers, oleomargarine manufacturers 
and others of the same sort. 

In some communities ‘where a good deal of 
shipping is done, especially crop shipping in 
season, the shippers instead of paying the 
freight bill for each shipment, make an arrange- 
ment with the railroad company to pay bills 
monthly or at other intervals and the railroad 
company accepts, in lieu of individual payments, 
a bond guaranteeing that these accounts will be 
paid when due. 

In some larger communities we find bonds 
covering the removal of garbage, ashes, snow, 
or those guaranteeing the fulfillment of sprink- 
ling and street-cleaning contracts. 


Watco New Laws 

When your State legislature is in session it 
will pay you to carefully watch the enactment 
of new laws or the amendment of existing ones, 
particularly where bonds will be required. 

In every community there is an expert ac- 
countant or a bookkeeper who does auditing in 
his spare time. 

Cultivate him. 

Usually, in making a report of an audit of 
a client’s books the expert accountant recom- 
mends that employees handling funds- be bonded. 

If your accountant friend will tell you whose 
books he is auditing you will find it a good 
time to solicit fidelity bonds because the very 
fact that the employer is having his books aud- 
ited presumes that he is careful. 

If the audit developed a loss he would have 
to stand it unless he was properly covered with 
fidelity insurance. 


CANCELLATION NOTICES 

When a client sends you a cancellation no- 
lice on a bookkeeper, cashier or any other em- 
ployee covered under a fidelity bond, train your 
office force to go back at the client for the bond 
on the new employee. 

Remember that the job is seldom abolished 
even though the incumbent may occasionally be 
changed. 

Incidentally, don’t forget to occasionally look 
up and check your fidelity schedules to see 
whether you are covering all the employees you 
should. 

These things often get lost in the shuffle 
even when the employer is anxious to protect 
himself at every possible point. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Rent and Rental Values 


President Frank L. Gardner, of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, Has Repeatedly Said That the Best Way for 
Agents to Combat the Tendency of Automobile Clubs to Go 
Into the Insurance Business Is for Them to Become Members of 
Such Clubs and Fight the Trend from Within. The Cartoon 
Below Has Aptly Been Headed “How To Keep On The Right Road”’. 
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Earthquake Hazards and Insurance. 


XV. Earthquake Insurance Practice 


By Freperick L. HorrmMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


proved the practice of insurance companies in the perfection 

of policy provisions, which now largely eliminate the former 
degree of considerable uncertainty. The standard policy reads now 
in part as follows after the usual phraseology: 

Ge MIN re cit eats av Gaisleakts Chea eos» Sales ev aioe 8 mle dae be 5.6 ous baie 
and legal representatives, to the extent of the actual cash value (ascertained 
with proper deductions for depreciation) of the property at the time of loss 
or damage, but not exceeding the amount which it would cost to repair or 
replace the same with material of like kind and quality within a reasonable 
time after such loss or damage, without allowance for any increased cost of 
repair or reconstruction by reason of any ordinance or law regulating construc- 
tion or repair, and without compensation for loss resulting from interruption of 
business or manufacture unless otherwise specifically provided for hereinafter, 


Le experience of the last twenty years has materially im- 


ORM NURI fost oR ervey FSe chiwip wis sued w WE WI Iin SOWA S/F 619) o8o eles Reieinliele Sivie.ais « 
REIN fe OSH cing ts walk Sie ss ZA Diem sinters seas os 0, ee F 19...at noon 
Se a oa errr See i 19...at noon 


against all DIRECT LOSS AND DAMAGE BY EARTHQUAKE 
AND/OR VOLCANIC ERUPTION and by removal from premises en- 
dangered by earthquake and/or volcanic eruption, except as herein provided, 
to an amount not exceeding Serrrrrrr rrr errr ree eer ee ee ee 
Dollars, to the following described property while located and contained as 
described herein, or pro rata for five days at each proper place to which any 
of the property shall necessarily be removed for preservation from earthquake 
and/or volcanic eruption, but not elsewhere, to-wit; 


The rider attached to this policy, which represents the practice 
of a leading company reads as follows: 


EARTHQUAKE FORM 

Bicccssna On the buildings, additions and extensions including foundations, 
and on all permanent fixtures contained therein, or connected 
therewith, appertaining to the service of the building and used 
in the maintenance thereof situated 

. ees ee On all contents (not excepted in the printed conditions of this 
policy) the property of the insured; his own, or sold but not 
removed, also on his interest in and on his legal liability for 
similar properly held by him as follows, viz.; in trust or on 
commission, or on joint account with others, or in storage, or for 
repairs, all while contained in the above-described buildings, addi- 


tions and extensions. 


This Company shall not be liable for a greater proportion of any loss or 
damage to the property described herein than the sum hereby insured bears 
a. per cent. ( 9%) of the actual cash value of said property at the 
time such loss shall happen, nor for more than the proportion which this policy 
bears to the total insurance thereon. 

In the event that the aggregate claim for any loss is both less than ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000) and less than five per cent (5%) of the total 
amount of insurance upon the property described herein at the time such loss 
occurs, no special inventory or appraisement of the undamaged property shall 
be required. 

If the insurance under this policy be divided into two or more items, the 
foregoing shall apply to each item separately. 

Other concurrent insurance permitted. 


RATES OF PREMIUM—(BUILDING) 
I. Class “A” and Class “B” structures, meaning thereby buildings of 


steel-frame, fireproof construction, and of reinforced concrete fireproof cop- 


construction, not 


exceeding three (3) 


stories in height, nor of more than four thousand (4000) square feet floor 


NNER AE he's Sohn c.5 sie Vie nis 0 0 4, gts 
2. Frame buildings of good 
Bee re OPE SAL EEE OE 
(3) All other buildings, whether 
HRN fava giio aa dba ates sc nrecarial ier 


I eo ee ee ee 35 cents 
“Bo.” “C.” 


A deduction of 7% from the foregoing rates to be allowed for an 80% 
clause in lieu of the 70% reduced rate average clause, or a 15% reduction 
for the use of the 90% reduced rate Average clause. 


RATES OF PREMIUM—CONTENTS 
: Crass | 
(Add 50% to earthquake rates applying to building) ~ 


Bird stores 

Candy stores 

Chemical laboratories 

China decorating 

Clocks, watches 

Crockery, china, glassware, retail 
Crockery, china, glassware, wholesale 
Curios 

Drug stores, retail 


Eggs 
Glass, ornamental, stained, leaded 


plate, window 


- Glazing and painting 


Instrument makers and opticians 
Musical instruments, (see also pianos) 
Perfumery stores 

Picture stores 


Crass 2 
(Add 25% to earthquake rates applying to: building) 


Art galleries 

Auction rooms 

Billiard tables 

Bottling works 

Butter and cheese 

Candy factory 

Carriage painting 

Chocolate and cocoa manufacturing 

Clothing, manufacturing 

Coffee and spice stores 

Cold storage plants 
On stocks with consequential dam- 
age clause, reduce rate 20% 

Cutlery 

Dental depots, supplies 

Department stéres 

Dry goods (large retail) with fancy 
goods and millinery 

Electrical supplies 

Engravers, wood and metal 

Essential oils 

Fancy goods, retail 

Fancy goods, wholesale 

Feathers and flowers 

Fringe and trimmings 

Furniture store, retail 

Furs 

Gas and electric fixtures and lamps 

Records—see phonograph records 

Restaurants 

Seed Stores 

Silks 

Straw goods manufacturing 

Glove factories 
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Globes 

Groceries, retail 

Hair stores, human 

Japanese and Chinese stores 

Jewelry stores 

Laces and embroidery 

Laces and embroidery manufacturing 

Lamps, chandeliers, and gas fixtures, 
see gas fixtures 

Lithographing : 

Mantels, wood 

Military stores 

Millinery stores 

Naval stores 

Notions 

Oil refineries 

Paper patterns 

Patent medicines 

Pawnbroker 

Perfumery manufacturing 

Photo gallery 

Pianos 

Printers’ ink, manufacturing 

Printers’ roller manufacturing 

Printers’ supplies 

Printing plants 

Phonograph records, see also musical 
instruments 

Photo Engraving 

Photographers’ supplies 

Studios, artists’ 

Teas, coffees, spices 

Toys 

Typewriters 
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Crass 3 
Same rates as those applying to buildings. This class includes all occu- 
pancies not covered in preceding classes. 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Furniture and Fixtures may be written at the contents rate of which they 
form a part. 
RENTS 
Rents may be written at 50% of building rate for earthquake insurance. 
Policy wording to be similar in purport to rent form: for fire insurance. 


COMMISSIONS 
Fifteen (15%) per cent only, to be allowed on all classes. 
East of the Rocky Mountains the following rates and rules 
prevail as of July 15, 1925: 
RaTEs 

Class A— .08 (see Note.No. 1 below) 

Class B— .08 (50% co-insurance clause) 

Class C — .125 (50% co-insurance clause) 

Class D—.15 (50% co-insurance clause) * 


Co-INSURANCE CREDITS 
For the attachment of a Co-insurance Clause other than 50%, the follow- 
ing table must be applied: 
For 80% Co-insurance. Clause deduct 25% 


For 90% Co-insurance Clause deduct 30% 
For 100% Co-insurance Clause deduct 33 1/3% 
Note No. 1.—Class A Property—A Co-insurance Clause is not required for 


policies written to cover property of this class. If a Co-insurance Clause is © 


attached no credit for same shall be allowed in the rate. 
Note No. 2.—In any tate where it is necessary to name a flat rate, the flat 
rate shall be figured at ten times the 50% co-insuranc rate. 


ConTENTS 
Rates on Contents to be same as Building rate. 


BiankKET Poticies 

Policies covering all classes of property may be written blanket over more 
than one location when such locations are specifically named in the form 
under the following conditions: 

With 50% Co-insurance Clause and pro rata distribution clause. 

With 80 per cent Co-insurance Clause (less usual deductions for its use) 
and pro rata distribution clause. 

With 90% and 100% Co-insurance Clause (less usual deductions for its 
use) and without pro rata distribution clause. 

The rate for such blanket policies shall be the rate of the highest rated 


location. ‘ 

No information is available as to the experience upon which these 
rates and regulations, in detail, were based. They indicate a remain- 
ing degree of considerable complexity, which in course of time, no 
doubt, will yield to greater simplicity. 

As far as I can learn, there is no standard form of earthquake 
policy, but, as is the usual practice on the Pacific Coast, the hazard 
is assumed by attaching a rider to the standard fire policy of the 
State of California. 

As concerns the statistics of premiums and losses, no extended 
compilation appears to have been made, although such information 
would be of real value, particularly as showing the relatively small 
amount of insurance thus far written. I have been favored with a 
letter from one of the leading companies of Hartford representing 
foreign insurance interests, which reads in part as follows: 

‘The amount of earthquake premiums written during 1924 is 


reported as $526,437. The amount of losses paid during 1924 is 
not reported and I am unable to give an estimate. The amount of 
liability written during 1924 is reported as $163,131,541. This 
amount has been very materially increased by the demand for easth- 
quake insurance during 1925. On account of earthquake insurance 
being written for term, it is difficult if not impossible to estimate the 
amount of earthquake liability now in force.” 

A Boston insurance company informs me that ““We write earth- 
quake insurance very sparingly, and the only premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924 were from the Pacific Coast, and the volume 
amounted to practically nothing, with very small loss. During the 
year 1925, there has been a little more written, but our statistics are 
not yet in order for this year. The demand for this cover is more 
active on the Pacific Coast than the rest of the country, but, although 
we write some little business, we were not involved in the Santa 
Barbara disaster.” 

THE SPECTATOR’S statistics for the four years 1922-1925 for 
the State of California are given in the table below: 


EARTHQUAKE BUSINESS IN CALIFORNIA 


Net Premiums Net Losses Net Losses 
Year Received Paid Incurred 
RE ee ae rh $ 60,990 Shi: - eee 
(Ges cies caccone teres 213,708 11,817 $13,816 
WE ie fac 2 ecto eaes 290,699 691 691 
TORS ci macs ccaastcwactitens 1,869,936 684,526 


A private firm of fire underwriters in New York City, which 
specializes in earthquake insurance, informs me that it uses two forms 
of earthquake policy, one of which covers the earthquake damage 
only with its use largely confined to the Pacific Coast States, while 
the other covers both earthquake and resultant fire, mostly in use 
in the states east of the Rocky Mountains. This company has also 
furnished me with a copy of an Engineer’s Report on the Santa 
Barbara earthquake, indicative of the extent to which fire insurance 
companies now are concerned with underlying engineering questions, 
which, of course, are fundamental to every sound practice of earth- 
quake insurance. As indicative of the error of basing conclusions 
on a limited period of seismic experience, I quote from this letter a 
statement to the effect: ““With reference to the World Map cover- 
ing earthquake shocks from January to August, 1925 indicates they 
have all occurred between north latitudes 20 to 50, and another 
significant thing, and possibly of no particular importance, is that.all 
of the shocks have occurred in what we term the tornado months.” 

The experience under review is entirely too short to justify far 
reaching conclusions of this kind. But it is highly significant to have 
it said that during the period July 1924 to September 1925, prac- 
tically 50 per cent of the population of this country have felt real 
shocks of various degrees of intensity. The firm also favored me with 
a further statement that: 

“Insofar as the United States is concerned, prior to this year little 
or no earthquake insurance has been written with the exception of the 
Pacific Coast territory, where it has been only moderately written 
prior to this year, there being no general demand for the protection. 
The experience figures, therefore, as regards premiums and losses are 
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of little, if any, value, and there are no figures published which we 
know of which would give the aggregate premiums and losses on 
this class of business for the entire country.” 

The engineer’s report of the Santa Barbara earthquake was 
made in behalf of the Research Department of The California 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association and Allied Interests. It 
considers such questions as structural steel-frame buildings, reinforced 
concrete buildings, brick buildings, terra cotta hollow tile bearing 
walls and parapet walls and chimneys. The conclusions of this 
interesting report are summarized in the statement that: _ 

“The destroyed buildings are an indictment against poor structural 
design, inferior materials and careless workmanship. This is so self- 
evident even to a layman that it needs no theoretical arguments be- 
cause it is plainly and practically demonstrated by the fact that in the 
midst of the ruins there remain standing intact as a monument to 
skill and integrity, structural steel framing, reinforced concrete con- 
struction, brick buildings, terra cotta wall construction, and wood 
frame buildings. In every building damaged in the earthquake at 
Santa Barbara, the damage is due not to the kind of material used 
nor the type of construction attempted but to poor workmanship, 
inferior quality of materials, improper design or a combination of 
the three.” 

It would be difficult to frame a more serious indictment against 
modern methods of building construction in this country, particularly 
in their relation to the seismic risk. Mention may be made in this 
connection of the Bulletin of the Allied Architects Association of 
Los Angeles published August |, 1925, on the Santa Barbara earth- 
quake, which contains a wealth of useful information, but from which 
it would be difficult to make extract within the available limitations 
of space. But I will quote one remark by J. J. Backus on “The 
Reaping and Sowing of Santa Barbara,” who writes to the effect 
that: 

““The Lesson in Santa Barbara is that well designed buildings 
constructed in the best known methods, including workmanship and 
material, will withstand a severe earthquake shock without injury, 
and it does not particularly matter, in my opinion, what material is 
used as long as it is good material. If good mortar is used in masonry, 
or if the aggregates in concrete are good, and properly put together 
by expert mechanics under the supervision of competent architects, 
engineers and contractors, the results will be satisfactory. Many of 
the buildings wrecked in Santa Barbara show faulty design, good 
materials used in the wrong place under wrong conditions and in 
many instances poor workmanship. It appeared to me that the mortar 
used in brick work in Santa Barbara was in many cases very poor, 
to say the least. It was frequently possible to crumble this mortar 
between the fingers, and in most cases it showed no adhesive quali- 
ties whatever. The concrete used in some of the buildings seemed to 
be exceedingly poor; the aggregate used not being uniform. In many 
cases sand of poor quality had been used, and in quite a few instances 
the reinforcing bars were not properly placed, especially in beams, 
girders and columns. The undesirability of the erection of extremely 
high parapet walls seemed to me to be clearly established, and the 
lower such parapet walls can be kept above the roof joist line com- 
patible with safety from fire, should, in my opinion, govern.” 

Hence the further conclusion that: “Santa Barbara finds itself 
in the same predicament as other small communities have had to face 
—that of not paying particular attention to its building construc- 
tions.”” 

Thus, the inevitable final conclusion that had the building con- 
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struction in Santa Barbara been more in conformity to the best 
understanding of what such construction should be, the results in 
many cases would have been decidedly less serious to both the | 
property owners and the insurance companies. | 

Hence, earthquake insurance and engineering questions are in- | 
separably interwoven. To the extent that earthquake insurance be- 
comes more common on the basis of a representative practice taking | 
due account of engineering factors, building construction in this - 
country will undergo substantial improvements. Likewise, there will | 
be a lowering of rates as safe construction becomes more general. | 
The remedy of the existing situation lies, therefore, largely with 
building contractors and property owners, who must pay the price | 
of safety and security in a direction in which, at present, there is an 
almost inconceivable amount of public indifference. 4 

I add to the foregoing the following thoughtful remarks of Mr. © 
A. S. Rogers, Secretary to the London & Lancashire Insurance | 
Company, contained in a recent article on “Special Hazards’’: ; 

“We recollect at the time of the Japanese disaster it was contended | 
that the earthquake risk was not an insurable risk by the companies; © 
that it was a risk of so inherently grave a character that it could ” 
only be covered nationally, by the Government. We recall comment- © 
ing on this proposition, urging that there was what should be an” 
insurable hazard and that the companies should make an effort to | 
cover it. Quietly and unostentatiously a great deal has been done in © 
respect of earthquake insurance since the Japanese disaster of 1923, | 
Quoting Mr. Rogers: “The whole matter was gone into very thor- 
oughly and scientifically by the Fire Offices’ Committee. All avail- ~ 
able records as to earthquake disasters were carefully studied, and © 
legal opinions were taken,’ and the earthquake risk is now covered — 
or coverable at specific rates, varying from a merely nominal amount | 
in this country—the risk being included with a variety of others in ~ 
the ordinary comprehensive fire policy—and outside this country, 
to rates ranging from Is. to 30s. per cent.” 


Additional to the foregoing, a brief reference requires to be made — 
to a valuable address on “Insuring the Earthquake Hazard” by 
Arthur M. Brown, contributed to the Transactions of the Common- 
wealth Club of California, September 1, 1925. It is one of a few 
contributions on earthquake insurance which contains statistics derived 
from actual experience and interpreted in the light of underwriting — 
practices. It is certainly significant in the words of Mr. Brown that 
the insurance companies should, in return for a premium income 
of $276,000, have assumed a liability of $54,300,000. He is | 
therefore of the opinion that the companies have today, in the State of 
California, a liability of perhaps two hundred and fifty if not three © 
hundred and fifty million dollars, with a premium income which does 
not begin to warrant the assumption of such an amount. This being 
the case, it would serve no practical purpose to enlarge upon the 
scanty statistical information that is available for critical considera- } 

















































tion. 

For 1925 I am fortunately able to give the aggregate earthquake 
insurance statistics as compiled by THE SPECTATOR, but limited to 
premiums received and losses paid. It is shown by the tabulations | 
that the total premiums for the year 1925 amounted to $2,608,568, © 
of which $1,869,936 was received on account of business written | 
in the State of California. The losses during the year amounted to 
only $706,058, of which $684,526 was paid out in California. © 
Other States in which earthquake losses were paid were Connecticut, 


Indiana, Kentucky, New York, Texas, Washington and West 
Virginia. . 
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